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THE CONCEPT OF LAG 


WILSON D. WALLIS 
University of Minnesota 


In 1829 ROBERT SOUTHEY made some observations on 
inventions, technology, and their influence on social life. 
More than a decade ago Herbert C. Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, wrote an article in one of our journals 
in which he pointed to the rapid spread of the radio and 
indicated some of the problems which the radio would 
create. About the same time he wrote the introduction to 
a book dealing with economic and industrial changes and 
used the concept as well as the term “lag.” It was, how- 
ever, Ogburn’s Social Change which dealt most clearly and 
fully with this concept and made it familiar to social 
scientists in this country. Recent Social Trends will no 
doubt spread the concept further, culturally as well as 
spatially. 

The writer wishes to call attention to certain assump- 
tions which underlie this concept and the use of it. The 
concept implies the selection of a factor, or variable, which 
is increasing at a rapid rate. Almost any concomitant 
factor, or variable, will then be found to lag. The classical 
instance is the lag of social adjustment upon technological 
advance. Social lag follows, it seems, because, and in 
some cases only because, a country or a period of history 
is selected in which there is rapid technological advance. 
When such a selection is made, lag is inevitable. 
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It has not been shown that this relation holds if no such 
selection is made, much less has it been shown that lag 
follows if selection is made on some other basis. As an 
example of such selection the following statement by Og- 
burn and Gilfillan will serve: 


Influences . . . affecting ethics and codes of conduct . . . usually 
lag behind the material changes. For instance, at one time it was 
almost a moral precept that woman’s place was in the home. The 
appearance of women on the streets and in places of business for 
many years slowly affected the manners and customs closely related 
to ethical codes. A final influence to be noted is that on systems of 
thought or social philosophies which has also a tendency to lag be- 
hind other influences.! 


In its context this statement, applying to present-day 
America, may be wholly true and applicable. The authors 
would probably be the last to contend that it is true of all 
times and places, or even of the major part of them. The 


history of Greek civilization, for example, would show the 
reverse of the statement made in the first sentence quoted 
above; and so, probably, would the history of many other 
preindustrial countries. As another example of the use of 
the concept of lag, with consciousness of the basis of selec- 
tion, we may cite the following: 


Local administration, unrelated to the needs of larger areas, still 
remains in many respects a troublesome social lag. . . . In the case 
of highways the smooth and direct flow of traffic seems to require 
further centralization of administrative responsibility. If so, the fact 
should be accepted and impediments in the form of legalistic survivals 
of local autonomy should be removed as quickly as possible.” 


Make “the needs of larger areas” the basis of comparison 
and the facts cited are clearly a lag in adjustment to those 
needs. If, however, one starts with the assumption that the 


1W. F. Ogburn, with the assistance of S. C. Gilfillan, “Influence of Invention and 
Discovery,” in Recent Social Trends, I, 162. 


—e M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, “Agencies of Communication,” Jbid., 
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needs of local communities are of primary importance and 
should be respected by the larger administrative unit, the 
lag is of a different nature. When values are involved, the 
character of the lag is determined by the observer’s stand- 
point; when no valuation is injected, the lag is the result 
of the selection of the basic factor as the unit of compari- 
son. If, for example, one takes the production of metals, 
it is found that when the period of most rapid production 
of a given metal is selected, the production of others lags. 
Lag in social life will not invariably result from the 
character of the selection of the basic factor, but the 
chances are heavily weighted in this direction. 

Let the assiduous skeptic select at random a hundred 
pairs of factors and test the matter. The result is not that 
there is no lag, but, on the contrary, that lag is almost 
ubiquitous, and, moreover, works both ways. The man- 
ner in which it works depends upon the basis of selection. 
It is hard to keep up with the Joneses; but the Joneses 
become laggards when another sets the pace.* 


3 Since writing the above I find practically the same criticism of the implications 
in “lag” in Lewis Mumford’s Technics and Cwvilization (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1934), 316-20. A similar phenomenon in biology, with the character 
of the lag dependent upon the basis of selection, is described by the present writer 
in an article on “Anatomic Lag,” Human Biology, September, 1934. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE SOLDIER 
IN PEACE TIME? 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Lecturer in Social Studies 
Pennsylvania State College 


THE PRESENT TOPIC is introduced more as an introduc- 
tion to a future study of the soldier than a pertinent study 
of such a subject. To write the sociology of the soldier 
presupposes a number of concrete monographical studies 
of the soldiers of various nations, because we know that 
the soldier is a part of a certain higher organized unit— 
the army, and that this institution, being the expression of 
defensive and aggressive human instincts, is, with its 
psychic components, again a part of a higher unit,—the 
state, or more precisely, the nation. And as the nations 
differ from each other, so the soldiers of the individual 
nations differ. Only such a study as would analyze all 
elements in the making of the soldier and proceed then to 
create a type having the characteristics common to all 
soldiers, and would, at the same time, eliminate special 
and ephemeral characteristics, could be called, strictly 
speaking, the sociology of the soldier. 


Give them great meals of beef 
and iron and steel 
They will eat like wolves and 
fight like devils. 
Shakespeare 


Any army is supported by the taxpayers of the state for 
one specific purpose—to prepare the citizen, drafted as a 
soldier, for war. Often we are told that military training 

1 The author has utilized an excellent Czechoslovak work, K. Smejkal, Sociologie 
Vojdéka (Orbis, Prague, 1931). The present observations and conclusions are also 


based on the experiences of the author as a soldier at the end of the war, and his 
observations of the military systems of Central Europe after the war. 
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is beneficial to every soldier, because it strengthens his - 


physique, it builds his character, et cetera. But, essential- 
ly, every soldier is potential cannon-fodder in spite of 
the fact that the advocates of preparedness try hard to 
make a distinction between defensive and aggressive war- 
fare. 

This fact is also the fundamental underlying force 
which determines the training of a soldier in peace time. 
Whether such service is realized effectively or not, it aims 
to adjust the soldier to the demands of real warfare. The 
experience of wars shows that the soldier must develop 
certain reactions and automatic reflexes which determine 
his behavior during actual conflicts on the battlefields. 
Certain principles, according to the militarists, must be 
acquired by him. Logically this is quite sound, consider- 
ing the requirements of a battle. The decisions of every 
soldier, and especially those having some kind of authority, 
must be made under the conditions of actual warfare— 
being shot at, attacks by aeroplanes, et cetera—which de- 
mand more instinctive reactions than would any normally 
peaceful environment. 

That war is essentially brutal and degrading is an axiom 
which is generally accepted today. Consequently the mili- 
tary preparation of the soldier must tend toward brutality 
and the acceptance of degradation. To accept such condi- 
tions, the soldier must be taught the strictest principles of 
solidarity, discipline, and obedience, which imply that all 
moral scruples must be left behind, and that to fight for 
an ideal is more important than anything else. Therefore, 
there is much emphasis on patriotism, the flag, and the 
uniform. These elements do not need any special analysis 
at this moment, except perhaps the uniform. To make 
the soldier an effective part of the military machine, some 
kind of uniform is indispensable. Attached to it is a 
special consciousness of duty, uprightness, courage, sacred- 
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ness of the profession, and devotion to a cause. By its 
very “uniformity,” a spirit of equality is engendered. Dis- 
tinctions of grade denote variations in work, power, and 
responsibility—but they are never permitted to suggest 
anything but equality of sacrifice. That this ideal often 
fails of attainment is acknowledged—note, for example, the 
title of a recent book, Generals Die in Bed. In the well- 
organized military machine, on the other hand, the illusion 
of relative equality is successfully maintained. Funda- 
mentally, the uniform is the very essence of patriotism. 
It is the symbol of national integrity. If any expression 
of weakness survives the donning of the uniform, then 
discipline takes care of that. In other words, certain mili- 
tary “habits” are intimately identified with the soldier’s 
uniform, which must spring into action as soon as he puts 
iton. In this respect, not only the uniform, but the whole 
period of military training, and the whole life of the bar- 
racks are inspired by special principles, having as their aim 
the formation of fixed patterns and predictable behavior. 
Another point must be mentioned in this connection be- 
fore we analyze the details of the training. The World 
War showed very effectively that the fighting is done not 
only by the army, but also by the nation as a whole. No 
army can fight successfully without having the unqualified 
support of the civilian population. Such considerations 
color the attitude of any military command. In order not 
to train for a lost cause, the army propagandists are forced 
to issue a steady stream of military propaganda at home, 
with only one objective, namely, war. When such propa- 
ganda becomes (as it always does) identified with the con- 
cepts of nationalism and patriotism, it achieves almost 
irresistible force. 
If we limit ourselves to the discussion of military train- 
ing as practiced in Central Europe, where there is special 
emphasis on the constant possibility of war, we can see 
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readily that many of its features resemble very closely 
those of military training elsewhere. 

As soon as the soldier is drafted or joins the army, he 
comes under the military environment and detaches him- 
self from all civil associations. Further, when entering 
into the army environment he comes immediately under 
the influence of organized mass training with the rank and 
file of other soldiers, under orders, and, finally, under the 
influence of the unorganized mass, such as the ranks of the 
soldiers when not under strict discipline. 

The transition from citizen to soldier occurs as soon as 
he puts on his uniform. This act establishes a sense of 
caste, of membership in a group different from the civilian 
masses; it conveys a feeling of superiority arising out of 
military prestige and patriotism. Not only is the soldier 
taught that his uniform is sacred, which imposes upon 
him serious obligations of military honor, duty, and all 
the paraphernalia of patriotism, but the exhibitionist im- 
pulses of the soldier are exploited, as is his desire to 
strengthen his physique, which serves not only to improve 
his actual physical prowess but also to nourish his sense 
of strength. Brightly colored uniforms, rows of brass but- 
tons, shining medals, spurs that clink as the wearer walks, 
glittering swords, high military caps—these are the ac- 
coutrements of the adolescent soldier. The shoulders are 
padded to give breadth, the waist narrowed to accentuate 
the width of the shoulders, the rows of buttons are so 
arranged as to emphasize the appearance of a strongly 
built man and to suggest height above average, the 
leggings (or high boots), gloves and chevrons, capes and 
cords, are skillfully designed to stimulate the sense of 
superiority. 

Furthermore, these gay trappings have a social value. 
On the great occasions of state only formal civilian attire 
and military uniforms are allowed. I remember that in 
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prewar days both military and civilian “balls” were at- 
tended by Austrian military officers in their uniforms and 
with their spurs; their clinking sounds were heavenly 
music to the ears of the dancing Austrian maidens who fre- 
quently paid the penalty of torn gowns and bruised ankles. 
But apparently no one seemed to mind. It was quite evi- 
dent that none dared object to the wearing of spurs; that 
might have been construed as criticism of the army of 
“His Imperial Majesty.” Austrian officers were also ad- 
dicted to the wearing of corsets and the sporting of mono- 
cles. Here the utility of the uniform was sacrificed to the 
sense of adornment and caste distinctions. Undoubtedly, 
one of the causes contributing to the development of these 
customs was the long peaceful period of inactivity of the 
Austrian army. Furthermore, most of the officers were 
members of the nobility of the Empire, whose mark of dis- 
tinction was the monocle. The officers of the army thus 
continued to emphasize their noble birth by wearing their 
monocles while in the army. 

The uniform itself is, in a sense, a reward to the soldier. 
As he advances in the ranks, his vanity is fed by ever- 
increasing delight, uniforms are more beautiful, more gold 
appears on him, and less possible damage can be done to 
him—because the higher the rank the less the effort, which 
might soil the paraphernalia that is demanded of him. The 
higher ranks have horses at their command, and those still 
higher have automobiles at their disposal.” 

As soon as the soldier joins the army and is put into the 
uniform, we can discern the transition from the old to an 
entirely new environment. The military authorities at- 
tempt here to break the ties with the past, with the civil 

2 These remarks do not apply to America. Even in Central Europe the orna- 
mental function of the uniform is now less significant than in the past. My personal 
recollections are quite distinct in that respect. The higher ranks of the Austrian 
army were distinguished by the fact that they had red trousers, and a gold stripe on 


the trousers. Gold stripes and stars on the collars of officers’ uniforms were another 
means of identification. 
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environment, and to adjust the recruit as soon as possible 
to the military surroundings. He is, in a way, torn from 
his civil position, where he has a certain standing as an 
individual, and pushed into an organized military mass, 
where he becomes a mere unit, a part of the military group 
in the barracks. This is then the dividing line between two 
social environments, a sudden change, which merely iso- 
lates the soldier from his background, though not entirely 
(as he keeps his contacts by visits, letters, leaves of ab- 
sence, et cetera). He meets with different standards of 
living, prescribed for the rank and file of the other mem- 
bers.* 

The circle of his acquaintances is no longer limited, se- 
lected, and corresponding to his needs. He is thrown into 
association with men of all walks of life, usually of the 
lowest (because those having some kind of intelligence and 
ability very soon pass into the ranks of underofficers). If 
he has high standards, he must lower them in order to 
“get along.” He learns that the most important thing is 
the professional rank and standing of those above him.* 
His whole life is regulated, prescribed to the minutest de- 
tail. His earlier harmony of life is destroyed; certain 
needs, whether cultural or material, now must remain un- 
satisfied and ignored. If the temperament of the soldier 
does not become adjusted easily, he is frequently subject to 
extreme fits of depression or excessive elation. One hears 
of numerous suicides. 

Military discipline has peculiar means of assimilation. 
Strict rules and regulations are enforced by quick punish- 


3 This is one of the most unsatisfactory features of military life. The soldiers 
are supposed to get the same rations of food, the same treatment from the superior 
officers, et cetera. But actually they do not. The soldier having cash can always 
buy himself privileges and receive important considerations from his superiors, espe- 
cially if he has influential friends. The result is that cheating, bribing, and under- 
handed methods are quite common. 


4 Imagine his feelings if he has special education, and must deal with some officers 
above him with less education or none at all. 
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ments. This is a very important factor in the situation. 
Such conformity is enforced at any price, disregarding the 
background of the new soldier, whose sympathies and 
weaknesses are intentionally ignored. Spiritual conformi- 
ty no amount of force can bring about; consequently, at 
least in the initial stages, we meet with mute resignation, 
indifference, and hidden or manifest irritation. 

In general, the desire to return to the original environ- 
ment grows apace. Everyone becomes homesick. The 
soldiers express it in their songs, in which the theme of 
longing and the idolization of home conditions predomi- 
nates. This is a tendency which is strengthened by the fre- 
quent changes in the personnel of the army; when new 
recruits come in and the old ones are dismissed, this phase 
receives a strong impetus. The soldiers near to the ex- 
piration of their services count the remaining days; the 
nearer the day of dismissal approaches, the more they 
manifest indifference to the military environment, rudeness 
to their superiors, and carelessness in their behavior. 

The military technique calls for practical and theoreti- 
cal training. Constant drilling and repetition of drilling 
is the most common method. Most of it becomes monoto- 
nous and disgusting. For little transgressions of rules and 
regulations the soldier is punished—usually according to 
the caprice of the superiors. Many of the superiors de- 
velop passion for petty details. Eventually the soldier be- 
comes extremely tired of the routine. He also finds that 
the only way of saving himself useless and repetitious ef- 
fort is to develop means of avoiding duty. This tendency 
is supported by the fact that the better the soldier performs 
his work, the more he is liable to come into a conflict with 
his authorities. If he is a willing worker, he is bound to 
get lost in numerous new assignments, which must be per- 
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formed by somebody and° almost never by those who have 
developed a technique of avoiding them. In addition, the 
notion that nothing should be done without an order is 
celebrated in theory and practice, so that individual initia- 
tive is destroyed. The authorities usually try to enforce 
attention to duty by more punishment, which again brings 
in its wake more cheating and more efforts to “get by.” But, 
if the soldier succeeds in avoiding the necessary and as- 
signed work, he finds that he has nothing to do with his 
time, unless he is especially anxious to read, learn, or do 
other work more agreeable to him. Generally he loses his 
interest in everything and is simply indifferent and lazy. 
The group convinced that military service is a necessary 
nuisance anyhow, approves. 

The activities of the soldier can be, in general, con- 
sidered under two heads: the military behavior, which is 
strictly controlled and accounted for, and the independent 
behavior of the soldier outside of the routine duty, which 
is also controlled by military rule, though only to a limited 
extent. 

The time that the soldier has left to himself after his 
routine duties, is influenced to a marked degree by the 
group of which he is a part. Living in barracks together 
with his fellow-soldiers, he is thrown into close physical 
contact with them, which allows him little privacy, if any 
at all. Most of his time is spent here. The group activity 
manifests itself in group discussion, games and plays, 
songs and greetings. 

The group within the barracks is necessarily very het- 
erogeneous, so that the lowest common denominator of 
expression is very low indeed. This is intensified by the 


5 Let us remember that we deal with the soldiery which is drafted on the basis of 
compulsory military service. Very few men join of their own free will. It seems that 
nearly everybody tries his best to escape service, which interrupts the earning capacity 
of a young citizen, forces him to perform unpleasant tasks, and diminishes his chances 
of securing a position after his service. 
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fact that only the male sex is congregated here; hence all 
the tactful limitations on behavior, observed in the associ- 
ation of both sexes on an equal plane, disappear. 

The soldier commonly spends his time in conversation 
with his associates. Smejkal points out from his experi- 
ence that the most frequent topics are, in order of their 
importance, sexual question, women, military service, the 
conditions in the barracks, sport, and the past of the indi- 
viduals. Other themes come very infrequently and from 
necessity only. Political problems, social questions, inter- 
national difficulties, and other topics, which appear mostly 
in discussions of the ordinary civilian circles, are, strange 
to say, nearly nonexistent here. 

No doubt the absence of women and the unnatural at- 
mosphere of the camp cause sex to be the most popular 
topic in the barracks. The environment allows the use of 
the most expressive words; the more rude the better. The 
tendency to boast leads to the exaggeration of experiences 
of the individuals. The general level of discussion is 
characterized by poorness of expression, the average vo- 
cabulary consisting of only a few words, mostly slang. 
The thought is usually expressed indirectly, with a prefer- 
ence for analogy over direct statement. To a certain de- 
gree this corresponds to laziness in thinking. The soldier 
relies on a number of special words and expressions, whose 
meaning is limited to the soldier alone, and often only to 
the garrison itself, or even to one garrison of the barracks. 

The most popular diversions outside the barracks are 
the visits to beer-houses, especially those which have bad 
reputations. The meager wage of the soldier hardly pays 
for his bare needs (which naturally are trained to be high- 
er than the military environment allows). There is con- 
sequently a constant demand for somebody to “treat” the 
group or the cliques within a group. The stamp of ap- 
proval is put upon the “treating” by making it a custom 
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to celebrate every occasion; the beginning and the ending 
of the service; the coming and going of new recruits; or 
the imposing of a sentence. Indeed, every reason is in- 
voked to justify a visit to a saloon. If there is no reason 
to go, that also serves as an excuse. 

Collective plays are popular because they meet the de- 
mands of the environment—especially those which help 
the soldier to forget his barracks. Not only because of 
the military influence, which emphasizes physical strength 
more than anything else, but also because of the hetero- 
geneity of the group, plays are chosen in which physical 
strength, coupled with agility and endurance, can be 
shown. Any sign of physical weakness calls for ridicule 
and disparagement. Within the barracks private play con- 
sists of the endless playing of cards and of mimicry of 
others. 

Physical strength also has still other values. The most 
ageressive individual, the one who uses the strongest 
language, is usually recognized as the leader of the group. 
In return such leaders are expected not to mind being 
made fun of, and to reciprocate in kind. 

Some of the inactive periods of the soldier are taken up 
by songs and music. He sings the hits of the season. Then 
come the national songs expressing the longing of the 
soldier for his home; love is constantly idolized; the mili- 
tary service and various aspects of it are caricatured. Con- 
trary to popular view the songs of the soldiers are provided 
for the benefit of civilians. 

The entire environment and the regulations of military 
life lead to immorality, but undoubtedly this is not in- 
tended by the militarists. Within the barracks, as we have 
suggested, the soldier is constantly excited by the recalling 
of sexual experiences. His isolation from female com- 
panionship naturally adds additional stimulus. Frequent 
inactivity, physical training, “treating,” and the use of 
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alcohol are contributory factors in the moral decline of 
the soldier. When he has the opportunity of leaving the 
barracks, and thus by design or chance meets a woman, 
his time is strictly limited. The frequenting of prostitutes 
and easy-going women is, furthermore, supported by the 
standards of the group. 

A very interesting aspect of the mind of the soldier is 
the salute, which is a duty in the army (and only the ex- 
pression of esteem and cordiality in civilian life). The 
very fact that the obligatory salute expresses the inferiority 
of the position of the soldier in regard to the superior he 
salutes detracts from the value of the act, especially in 
public places. Even more so when it concerns an unpopu- 
lar and hated officer. Cheap methods are used to evade 
it. It can also be observed that the salute is seldom given 
according to the prescribed regulations. Usually the high- 
er the officer the more regular is the salute, and vice versa. 
When salutes are given to those very low in rank, the 
tendency of the saluting soldier is to exaggerate it in or- 
der to convince himself and others that it is only a matter 
of form or a joke. 

In order to unify and stabilize the behavior and thinking 
of the members of the army, a set of disciplinary rules and 
punishment for the infraction thereof is provided. The 
tendency is to anticipate the trend of behavior and think- 
ing, so that a predetermined end may be reached by their 
application. Above all, the subjection of the individual 
to collective action is sought usually cn the basis of blind 
devotion. Consequently individual expressions of think- 
ing are not welcomed, as they, naturally, do not conform 
to the regular pattern. In addition, they are evidently 
projected from the civilian background, and thus are 
harmful or can become harmful when applied to the mili- 
tary processes. The stereotyped behavior of the barracks 
excludes as much as possible not only outside influences 
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but also new ideas. Tradition is propounded and con- 
sidered unshakeable. ‘The reaction of the soldier takes 
various forms. It degenerates often into mental inertia, 
indifference, and mental laziness; or it takes the form of 
bitterness against the whole system, the desire to “get by” 
with the least possible effort. This is most noticeable in 
the case of the educated members of the barracks, who find 
that their mental activity is ignored, laughed at, suspected, 
and underestimated. 

The best means of fostering discipline, according to the 
military mind, is punishment. It is supposed to cure all 
breaches of discipline and all insubordination. The em- 
phasis on its application is very serious—as can be easily 
understood. 

A regular method of enforcing “discipline” is by com- 
pelling the repetition of unpleasant and dirty duties, used 
when the soldiers seem indifferent, sleepy, indisposed, or 
in bad humor. Frequently these duties are required as a 
minor collective punishment. Those who saw All Quiet 
on the Western Front will remember the favorite trick of 
ordering the soldier to flop down time after time into the 
mud. But contrary to the popular belief of the authorities 
such acts help only to demoralize the soldier, and kill off 
all his moral ideals—if there are any left in him by this 
time. An even worse case is when a superior officer or 
underofficer tries to show off his power and superiority by 
such acts. 

The whole routine of military life produces the atti- 
tude of “feeling-tired-of-the-whole-thing,” corresponding to 
mental exhaustion, indifference, and bitterness. The 
soldier has hardly any free moments of privacy; there is 
no place or provision for that. His life is so regulated that 
every act must be justified in the minds of others. While 
within the barracks he is steadily waiting for a signal. 
Everywhere he goes he must wait for a signal or an order. 
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He is waiting and longing for release. He is under con- 
stant nervous tension. All this is not conducive to a genu- 
ine self-control. 

From another viewpoint discipline is determined by the 
length of service. In general, the longer the service, the 
less discipline there is. In the beginning the soldier is 
loyal, takes himself and the whole system seriously. Even- 
tually he gets discouraged—as has been described above. 

Discipline is also conditioned by the background of the 
soldier. If he comes from lower social classes, he is more 
willing to accept the situation as it is. The member of up- 
per classes looks upon it as a burden—and usually finds 
a way to avoid the most unpleasant aspects of it. The 
soldier from the village is most willing to accept the de- 
mands of obedience, and lacks initiative. The city soldier 
is usually trying to follow a command without much 
thinking; but when he feels safe he refuses obedience all 
along the line, and considers it smart to do so.” 

Discipline is also conditioned by the personality of the 
superior officer. The system demands imperative com- 
mands, strong personality, military appearance, and ju- 
dicial attitude. Any hesitation, uncertainty, discrimina- 
tion, and moral weaknesses have their influence upon the 
relations between the mass of the soldiers and the com- 
mander. Usually, the higher the authority and the older 
the superior the more attention is paid to his orders. Young 
officers and those who are new in the profession have a 
hard time maintaining their authority; they usually use 
force. 

Lack of space does not permit me to examine the drilling 
of moral ideas and ideals into the soldier. The moral 
backbone of the army is more important than its guns, 
hence the constant emphasis on patriotism, the flag, the 
willingness to die for one’s country, et cetera. The philoso- 


7 Smejkal, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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phy of full justification of its own self-importance and 
necessity is developed to the highest degree. The more so 
because the whole practice of training and drilling is done 
without question, simply because of orders. The soldier 
has no idea of the connection of each order with the whole 
unit. The individual understanding and the personalities 
are shoved into the background, and exist only as a part 
of the mass. The sense of responsibility is taken away. 
The idea of a great mission is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide a unifying link among all soldiers of an army. Such 
leading ideas, or ideals make the military service easier for 
the soldier, who looks upon it as a necessity and willingly 
contributes his “bit” to the group of which he is a part. 
Though the service may be hard, and though because of 
his civil background he resents it, under the influence of 
the idea or ideal he feels morally bound to accept it, if not 
willingly, at least passively. The difficulty comes, of 
course, when the disparity between the ideal and the prac- 
tice of military service become obvious—as suggested 
above. The routine work, as we have noticed, usually 
breaks any moral idealism in peace time, though in the 
war time it is bound to rise to its highest pitch.* 


8 Most of the points raised in this article have been observed in relation to the 
American and other armies. See, for example, the following literature: Michael A. 
E. White, “The Psychology of the Soldier,” in The Unpopular Review, 6: 16-19, 
1916; W. E. Hocking, “Fundamentals of Military Psychology,” in Infantry Journal, 
14: 717-24, 1918; Charles Bird, “From Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study 
of the Soldier,” in The American Journal of Psychology, 28: 315-48, 1917; H. T. 
Carrington, “The Mind of the Soldier,” in The Forum, 55: 49-68, 1916; M. D. Eder, 
“The Psycho-Pathology of the War Neuroses,” in The Lancet, 11: 264-68, 1916; 
T. Lumsden, “The Psychology of Malingering and Functional Neuroses in Peace and 
War,” in The Lancet, 11: 860-62, 1916; F. C. Bartlett, Psychology and the Soldier 
(Cambridge, 1927); F. I. Barnett and T. H. Pear, “Motives in Acquiring Skill,” in 
The British Journal of Psychology, 16: 77-85; Lieutenant-Colonel Emile Mayer 
(pseud. of Manceau), La Théorie de la Guerre et (Etude de l’Art Militaire (Paris, 
1923); La Psychologie du  Commandement (Paris, 1924); Autour de la Guerre 
Actuelle, Essai de Psychologie Militaire (Paris, 1917); Louis Huot and P. Voivenel, 
La Psychologie du Soldat (Paris, 1920). 








UNEMPLOYED MEN IN CHICAGO SHELTERS? 


HARVEY J. LOCKE 
Chicago 


Tue Cuicaco Service Bureau for Men maintains twenty 
shelters for unemployed unattached men in need of relief. 
At present? there are 16,725 men listed in the open case 
files. Most of these men receive both meals and lodging 
in the shelters. Our study is an analysis of the social and 
personal characteristics of this group of men. 

The basic method of the study consisted of informal 
procedures for securing general acquaintance with the 
shelter man and the shelter situation. Six members of 
the staff lived in the shelters with the men for a period of 
several weeks. Moreover, the work of the entire research 
staff was done in the various shelters. Thus a body of 
general information and impressions was built up which 
has served as a background for interpreting data derived 
by more specific methods. 

The specific methods include a statistical analysis of 
8,000 occupational schedules and ecological study of the 
prior residences of 3,000 clients, certain topical papers, 
and 1,000 life history documents. The life history materi- 
als were secured through interviews, autobiographies, and 
diaries. The interviews were characterized by informality 
and intimacy, clients being allowed to ramble in their 
conversations; also, the interviews extended over a con- 
siderable period of time. 


1 This study has been made under the supervision of Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland 
of the University of Chicago. It has been in progress a year and has a staff of 
fifteen research workers and several clerks. This paper is a report of the findings 
of the entire staff. The study was made possible through funds supplied by the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. The staff is indebted to Allan R. Carpenter, 
Director of the Chicago Service Bureau for Men, and his staff for their continuous 
and generous co-operation. 


2 Dec. 23, 1934. 
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Some of the general findings will be presented and then 
ecological and typological materials will be given in greater 
detail. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 


1. A process of selection has operated to form a residue 
in the shelters. Since 1931 approximately 100,000 men 
have passed through the shelters. The ones who got out 
of the shelters tended to be the younger, the native-born, 
white men, and the better educated, while the older men, 
foreigners, Negroes, and the less educated tended to re- 
main as a residue. Other characteristics not clearly de- 
fined are certainly related to this selective process. 

2. The background of the men was characterized by 
low standards of living in rural parental homes; inade- 
quate schooling; isolation for the greater part of their 
lives from normal personal and group contacts; and the 
engaging, for most part, in unskilled occupations. 

3. Many interrelated factors are responsible for these 
men being in the shelters. A few of the more important 
factors are presented below, and in any given case several of 
these and less clearly defined factors will operate to cause 
shelter entrance. 

The depression is one of the fundamental reasons why 
these men are in the shelters, for the depression is not 
only the basic underlying factor of unemployment, but it 
is the chief causative factor in the establishment of shelters 
for unemployed men. Men who previously had various 
techniques of “getting by,” now have dependency in a 
shelter as a competing way of living. As the number of 
persons going into the shelters increase, their friends who 
live in the same neighborhood and are likewise near the 
margin of subsistence, find it easier to enter the shelters. 
Consequently, the number of admissions to the shelters 
will tend to increase even though economic conditions re- 
main constant. 
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Other selective factors which in part explain why these 
particular men are in the shelters include earlier mal- 
adjustments in occupational experiences; personal inade- 
quacy, including physical and personal handicaps which 
made it difficult to secure and hold a job; gambling and 
alcoholism; and detachment from their families. In the 
case of married men, domestic discord was an additional 
selective factor in shelter entrance. 

4. Shelters are a means of inducting men into the cul- 
ture of the area of homeless, unattached men, for the shel- 
ters are largely located in this area and are also on the level 
with the West Madison flophouses. In the process of 
shelterization many men who previously lived in residential 
neighborhoods have become acquainted with and habitu- 
ated to the type of life and culture of “Hobohemia.” 

5. The adjustment of a man to the shelter situation 
seems to be determined by two closely related factors: the 
area of the city in which a man previously lived and the 
general economic type to which he belonged. Those men 
who previously lived in the area of cheap rooming houses 
and restaurants along West Madison, North Clark, and 
South State react to the shelter in a different way from 
those who had lived in outlying residential communities. 
“Casual laborers,” “steady unskilled workers,” “bums,” 
“skilled tradesmen,” and “white-collar workers,” generally 
vary in their reactions to shelter life. Casuals and bums 
and beggars are almost exclusively of the West Madison 
type; skilled tradesmen and white-collar workers are from 
residential neighborhoods; steady unskilled workers are 
not confined to any one ecological section. 


ECOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIOR RESIDENCES 


An ecological study of shelter men’s prior residences 
throws light upon the characteristics of these men. Two 
random samples, 1,143 closed cases and 1,882 open cases, 
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were taken. These samples were secured by selecting 
consecutive cases which included a registration affidavit 
in which two Chicago addresses could be located, and in 
which the most recent residences began after 1929.° It 
was found that the recent address was a temporary resi- 
dence of approximately a year’s length and that the earliest 
recorded address was a more permanent residence of about 
three-and-a-half years. A comparison of the temporary 
and more permanent residences shows the approximate 
proportion of the shelter men who have made “Hobo- 
hemia” their home for a relatively long period and who 
are classified by the shelter men as “West Madison Stiffs.””* 
It also shows the extent to which the depression forced 
men from residential neighborhoods into the area of home- 
less men.® This comparison has been made in terms of 
rates and also of per cents. 

Rates of shelter men per 1,000 males over 21 were worked 
out for each census community area. There was a high 
correlation (.884) between the temporary and permanent 
rates of the seventy-five community areas. The community 
areas were combined in eight sections and rates for each 
section were compiled. Both temporary and permanent 
residences were concentrated in the area around the Loop. 
The area immediately surrounding this inner area and a 
small section on the far south side had the next highest 


8 Only 40 of the sample of closed cases and 200 of the open cases were dis- 
carded because the most recent residence began prior to 1929. 


4The term “stiff” is used extensively by homeless men and is not necessarily 
derogatory. It is practically synonymous with “man.” It is the adjective which 
gives meaning to the term. 


5In the above samples, about half of the earliest reported or permanent ad- 
dresses began after 1929 and thus were depression residences. Therefore, it was 
felt that the inclusion of these cases in which the permanent address began after 
1929 might tend to distort the picture of where the men had lived over the last 
several years. To check on this, those cases were selected from both open and 
closed samples where the earliest reported address began prior to 1929. Thus a 
comparison of the pre- and post-depression residences was had, On the basis of 
this —" the results were practically identical to those where the larger samples 
were used, 
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rate. Rates for other sections of the city were relatively 
small in comparison to these three areas of concentration. 

Over fifty per cent of the temporary and over forty per 
cent of the permanent residences were located in the area 
of greatest concentration, “Hobohemia.” Thus it appears 
that over forty per cent of the shelter men could be classi- 
fied as “West Madison Stiffs” having lived in the vicinity 
of West Madison, North Clark, and South State for a 
relatively long period. About ten per cent had permanent 
residences in better communities but during the depression 
took up a temporary residence in this area of cheap lodging 
houses and restaurants. Approximately fifty per cent of 
the men came into the shelters from areas outside of 
“Hobohemia.” 


TYPES OF MEN ENTERING SHELTERS 


The only approach which will prove fruitful in classify- 
ing human beings is to make an intensive, realistic, and 
inductive study of a small segment of society and on the 
basis of these findings build up a classification of that 
group. Our research study applied this method to the un- 
employed men on relief in Chicago shelters. 

The basis of the following classification was the economic 
activities of the men during the years just prior to the de- 
pression. On this basis it was possible to divide shelter 
men into five general groups which are listed in the order 
of frequency: casual laborers, steady unskilled workers, 
bums and beggars, skilled tradesmen, and white-collar 
workers. 

The “casual laboring” type make up a relatively large 
part of the shelter population. Most of these were un- 
stable wanderers and home guard floaters throughout 
their lives. They were gandy dancers (railroad laborers), 
hoboes, dock wallopers, boat workers, bill peddlers, and 
pearl divers (dish washers). Casual laborers were accus- 
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tomed to a standard of living similar to that afforded by 
the shelters. They had lived in “cage joints” and cheap 
flophouses and had eaten in cheap ten- or fifteen-cent res- 
taurants. Most of the casual laborers are satisfied with 
“free board and lodging in a government slop and flop- 
house.” Such quotations as the following show the ad- 
justed condition of casual laborers to the shelter. 


For the last fifteen years I have been living around Madison Street. 
I like it better here than in those fifteen cent rooms. I don’t kick 
against the meals. Sometimes I go out and bum a cup of coffee or 
a sandwich. 

I’d rather stay in a shelter than take five dollars a week cash relief. 
I feel that if a foreigner can come over here and get free meals and 
a place to sleep, why can’t I? 

Things might be a lot worse than they are here. I have hoboed 
some and I have learned to get along with whatever I find. 


Any man that raises a kick should be chased out of here. I got 
no kick coming on anything. 


The “steady unskilled laboring” type ranks next in fre- 
quency to the casuals. Many of those in this class have 
been thrifty and hardworking through life. Their meager 
wages never allowed them to save much money and de- 
pendency was a natural consequence of a prolonged period 
of unemployment. There are four reactions of the steady 
unskilled laboring type to the shelters. Complete con- 
tentment: “I expect to stay here so long as they don’t 
chase me out. I feel like I be on a vacation. I satisfied.” 
Extreme despair: “I used to go out and hunt for work, 
but I came to the conclusion, why look for something that 
isn’t. I give up. I’m done. I don’t know what to do.” 
Extreme deterioration to the level of the bum: “The shel- 
ter made a bum out of me. These shelters reach out and 
get you and you have to fight to keep from giving in but 
you gradually give up the struggle and become just a bum.” 
Fourth, the acceptance of the shelter situation as tempo- 
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rary, with the optimistic hope of getting out “as soon as 
conditions improve.” 

A “bum” is anyone who doesn’t want to work and won’t 
work except at very infrequent intervals, who satisfies his 
three desires, a bed, food, and drink, through mooching 
or petty larceny, and whose clothes are ragged and filthy. 
When the shelters were opened, this type flocked in to 
take advantage of free board and lodging and other facili- 
ties offered by the shelters. The bum class elevated their 
standard of living by coming into the shelters and those 
in this group are living better than they have ever lived 
in their lives. 

A “beggar” has most of the characteristics of the bum 
with the exception of that relative to work. Many of those 
in other types panhandled occasionally but what puts a 
man in the beggar type is having begging as the center of 
his economic activities. Professional beggars prefer to 
remain outside the shelters, resenting the regulations and 
regimentation of shelter life. Moreover, they have be- 
come experts in their “work” and even in hard times can 
make sufficient during most of the year to supply their 
immediate needs. However, most of the beggars of “Ho- 
bohemia” have been in the shelters one or more times, 
using them as places in which to take periodic “flops” when 
conditions become too tough outside. This type is illus- 
trated by the following from a professional panhandler: 


I live here in this cage joint. Springs of the beds are all saggy; 
plenty of bed bugs; and cheap help don’t keep it very clean. But 
it is a lot better than the shelters. I have been in the shelters a 
couple of times but you have to get up at a certain time, go to bed 
at a certain time, and eat at a certain time. I like the independence 
of a lodging house. Of course bumming is a little bit tough now and 
it probably will get worse as the winter goes on, so I expect I'll have 
to go back to the shelters about this coming January. 


“Skilled workers” have enjoyed a high status in the 
past. Now, however, they are lost in the anonymity of 
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shelter life and have lost their higher status. Men of this 
group tend to lose their self-respect and experience de- 
moralization in the shelter environment. They feel the 
necessity of adjusting to the shelter level of life and yet 
in becoming adjusted to a type of life ranking about at the 
level of the cheapest flophouses on West Madison, they 
gradually drift down to that level. A skilled mechanic de- 
scribes the effect of the shelter upon himself as follows: 


Standing in line was the most repulsive thing to me—just a beggar 
waiting for a handout—that’s what I am. At first all of these things 
bothered me, but I am getting used to them now. 

This whole shelter business is demoralizing and degenerating to a 
man. It makes a man lose his self-respect and ambition. It seems 
to me the longer men stay here the farther down they sink. Sooner 
or later I think I will not only imagine myself to be like the other 
bums, but I will actually be living like one. Look at that coat. Do 
you think I could ever have imagined myself wearing that kind of a 
thing? It’s so dirty, and the worst part of it is I can go along and 
wear it even if it is dirty. 


White-collar men make up a very small part of the 
shelter population, about 6% per cent. Of this number 
5 per cent were clerks, 1.3 per cent had their own business- 
es, and only .20 per cent were professional men. The num- 
ber of men of this group who “have something wrong” with 
them is relatively large. It appears that the higher the 
economic status of a man prior to shelter entrance the 
more likely it is that his being in the shelter is due to 
personal problems and qualities of an unconventional 
type. 

White-collar men are generally segregated in two of 
the smaller and superior shelters. Even here common ex- 
pressions are, “After all this place is just another flop 
house,” and “a person will never get out of here, for he is 
considered just a flophouse bum.” Some suffer a loss of 
self-respect, ambition, and morale, develop an attitude of 
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cynicism, and gradually become what the men call “the 
chair sitter” type. 

But on the whole the white-collar men are in better 
shape mentally than those in other groups. A good many 
men, particularly the younger and more intelligent, tend 
to take a philosophical attitude, 


Well things will pick up eventually and then I will get a job. In 
the meantime I am getting along pretty well here. I won’t take just 
any job that happens to come along, but I will wait and pick the 
job for which I am trained. 


The material which has been presented above consti- 
tutes a general picture of the findings relative to the un- 
employed men in Chicago shelters. In a more detailed and 
extended description certain qualifying statements would 
be added. The continued analysis of the materials un- 
doubtedly will make it necessary to modify some of the 
conclusions already formulated and will certainly reveal 
other significant aspects and problems of unemployed men 
in Chicago shelters. 








SOURCES OF TRANSIENT BOYS 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


Supervisor of Boys’ Welfare for Southern California, 
Federal Transient Service 
Los Angeles 


In ANY sTuDyY of transiency in the United States today 
it is found that there are two different classes of states: 
the “transitory” states and the “objective” states. States 
such as Idaho and Nevada are examples of the former 
type; they are sections of the country in which the tran- 
sient individual does not linger long, but stays only for a 
time sufficient to satisfy physical needs, and then presses 
on. Florida, New York, and California are good examples 
of what have been termed “objective” states. These states 
are frequently definite goals for the transients, although 
there may be no reason for this except a desire to see a 
much publicized section of the country. 

California occupies probably the top place in the list 
of objective states, and especially is this true in regard to 
transient boys under 21 years of age. The local intake 
bureau of the Federal Transient Service has registered 
many thousands of these boys, all eager to see southern 
California in general, and Hollywood in particular. In 
an effort to ascertain accurately just where these young 
transients who have California as their goal are coming 
from, the present study has been made from the cases of 
10,000 transient boys between the ages of 16 and 20 years, 
inclusive, who registered in Los Angeles between December 
12, 1933, and November 21, 1934. The study is concerned 
solely with the sources from which these boys come; 
states and cities from which they started their wanderings. 

The first fact that stands out in the study is that every 
state and section of the United States is represented among 
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the 10,000 cases. Texas heads the list with the astounding 
total of 1,051 boys, or more than 10 per cent of the entire 
number. Delaware with 9 and Vermont with 10 boys are 
found at the bottom of the list. While the states immedi- 
ately following Texas (Illinois, New York, Pennsylvahia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri) are the large population ones 
and those which would be expected to send large numbers 
of boys, the other state sending more than 400 boys 
(Oklahoma) is well down the list in size. Factors other 
than population enter the picture here, some of them not 
readily ascertainable. A very important factor in the large 
influx of Oklahoma boys has been the drought. It is inter- 
esting to observe that from one standpoint, that of edu- 
cation, the Oklahoma boys represent the average young 
American transient more nearly than those from any other 
individual state. The grade-point average of the first 
5,000 cases is 9.09, while that of the 203 boys of that group 
coming from Oklahoma is 8.98. Similarly, the percentage 
of that total having had at least one year of high school 
education is 58.9; that of the Oklahoma boys is 58.4.? 

Not only is every state in the Union represented, but 
territories and even foreign nations have also contributed 
boys. Under the term “miscellaneous” are found boys from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, as well 
as from Brazil, Canada, China, England, Ireland, Italy, 
and, of course, Mexico. While only 45 boys come from 
this group it is interesting to note that not all the young 
transients that come to Los Angeles are from the United 
States. 


1It will be noticed that California is listed along with the other states in this 
study. It is not the duty of the Federal Transient Service to care for residents 
from other parts of the same state but there was a period during the fall and 
winter of 1933-34 when such care was extended to minor boys from other California 
counties, and these cases are included in the present study. Furthermore, there 
were certain boys who, while technically having transient status, had lived in 
California for several years prior to “going on the road,” and the real origin of 
their migration was California. These cases were also included. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the California figures do not give an accurate idea of 
the number of transient boys from this state. 

2 George E. Outland, “The Education of Transient Boys,” School and Society, 
40: 501-4, October 13, 1934. 
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The second outstanding fact gleaned from the study is 
that 5,999, or one less than 60 per cent, of the boys have 
come from cities of more than 25,000 population, with 
4,001, or practically 40 per cent, having come from smaller 
communities. Several states such as Idaho, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming have no cities larger than 25,000. A 
study which is now under way will seek to make a more in- 
tensive survey of the origins of migration and find out 
which of our boys are coming from rural communities and 
which are really coming from urban centers. 

Chart II presents the 26 cities that have sent 45 or more 
boys to Los Angeles. Chicago is first, with New York 
second, this order having become reversed since the first 
5,000 cases were compiled, at which time New York was 
far in the lead. To find El Paso in third place, surpassing 
such large centers as Philadelphia and Detroit, is indeed 
surprising. Incidentally it was this large influx from El 
Paso that sent Texas to first place among the states, al- 
though other cities in that state have also given more than 
their share. 

A word of explanation should be given concerning the 
unusually large number of El Paso boys. In January, 
1934, a gang of Mexican boys from the Texas city regis- 
tered at the local Central Intake Bureau, 220 South Main 
Street. It was found that these boys had homes to which 
they might return and parents who desired their return to 
El Paso, consequently the boys were sent to one of the 
federal transportation camps to earn their fare and ex- 
penses home. In due time they were sent back and soon 
the influx started. Mexican boys in large numbers began 
to appear in Los Angeles, until the climax was reached one 
day in June when 19 such boys from El Paso were regis- 
tered. It was discovered that members of the original 
gang, upon their return, had spread the story of their ad- 
ventures and had boosted the stock of California climate 
and camps. Brothers and cousins and friends immedi- 
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ately set out for themselves to go through the same adven- 
ture. Steps have been taken to stop this wholly unneces- 
sary bit of boy transiency and the intake from Fl Paso 
has dwindled. When 10,000 more cases have been regis- 
tered, E] Paso will probably be found much lower than 
third in the list of cities from which our boy transients are 
coming.* 

Included in the 26 cities that have sent 45 or more boys 
to Los Angeles are four other Texas entries: Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston, and Fort Worth. None of these are 
among the first 26 American cities in population. Eco- 
nomic conditions must be worse in these southwestern 
towns, or else the recreational and leisure time program 
for boys must not be of a very high quality. There is 
probably a degree of truth in both statements. 

Phoenix with 67, Tucson with 40, and Albuquerque with 
39 are other southwestern cities that have sent more boys 
than would be expected from their respective populations. 
The Mexican problem has been an explanatory factor in 
these cases also, although not so important as is the case 
of El Paso. The fact that these cities (and El Paso, too) 
are close to Los Angeles probably is an additional reason 
for the unusually large number of boys coming here 
from those cities.* 

There is no city of more than 100,000 population in the 
United States that has not contributed at least one boy 
to the 10,000 registered here. When the first 5,000 cases 
had been compiled on July 18, 1934, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Utica, New York, Canton, Ohio, and Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania were still unrepresented, but these four cities are 


3 The following excerpt from the supervisor of the El Paso County Board of 
Relief under the date of March 21st, 1935 indicates that Los Angeles probably has 
more transient boys from that city than does any other city in this country. “We 
are receiving letters from Los Angeles in numbers out of proportion to any other 
city in the United States, asking for authorization to return single young men, 
although there are other beauty spots in the United States as warm as California.” 

4 Attempts are being made to secure intake figures from other states to dis- 
cover whether Phoenix and Albuquerque rank as high as Los Angeles in their lists 
of sources of transient boys. 
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now listed among the sources of supply of our transient 
boys. 

While some of the southwestern cities have ranked ab- 
normally high in the list of those sending boys to Los 
Angeles, others have been extremely low. For example, 
one cannot help wondering why Baltimore, eighth city in 
size in the United States, is not included in the first 25. 
Boston, of approximately the same size and even farther 
away from Los Angeles, has nearly doubled the number 
coming from the Maryland city. The high quality of re- 
lief work and the excellent playground and recreational 
program of Baltimore are probably two reasons why that 
city has sent so few of its boys “on the road.” 

Jersey City is another large center that has not sent so 
many transient boys as might be expected, and of course 
Washington, D.C., although the low ranking of the latter 
city is to be expected in view of its type of population and 
activity. 

Occasionally there will crop out an interesting item for 
which there seems to be no explanation. For example, it 
might reasonably be expected that the textile and shoe 
manufacturing centers of Massachusetts would contribute 
a large share of the boys coming from that state. How- 
ever, the total coming from the cities of Brockton, Fall 
River, Fitchburg, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, and 
Taunton is only 20, or 10 per cent of that state’s 200 cases. 
And yet Springfield, from which few cases might be ex- 
pected, ranks second only to Boston in the state, with the 
same number as that coming from the combined group of 
manufacturing towns listed.° 

While there is bound to be a certain degree of error in 
compiling the sources of transient boys every care has been 
used to correct and make as accurate as possible the figures 


5 Attempts are being made to ascertain whether this same condition is also 
found at other transient centers or whether it is merely an interesting sidelight pe- 
culiar to the 10,000 cases studied in Los Angeles. 
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from the Federal Transient Service, from which the pres- 
ent study was made. 


CHART I 
Sources oF TRANSIENT Boys By STATES 


Alabama 137 Nevada 
Arizona 217 New Hampshire 
Arkansas 193 New Jersey 
California® 135 New Mexico 
Colorado 180 New York 
Connecticut 98 North Carolina 
Delaware 9 North Dakota 
District of Columbia 30 Ohio 

Florida 94 Oklahoma 
Georgia 129 Oregon 

Idaho 61 Pennsylvania 
Illinois 836 Rhode Island 
Indiana 192 South Carolina 
lowa 161 South Dakota 
Kansas 226 Tennessee 
Kentucky 138 Texas 
Louisiana 172 Utah 

Maine 29 Vermont 
Maryland 57 Virginia 
Massachusetts 200 Washington 
Michigan 493 West Virginia 
Minnesota 195 Wisconsin 
Missouri 422 Wyoming 
Mississippi 116 Miscellaneous 
Montana 63 Tora. 
Nebraska 109 


CHART II 


Cities Senpinc More Tuan 45 Boys 


Chicago 558 14. New Orleans 
New York 491 15. Boston 

El Paso 341 16. Minneapolis 

. Detroit 267 17. Phoenix 

. Philadelphia 185 18. Oklahoma City 
. Cleveland 169 19. Portland (Oregon) 
. Pittsburgh 137 20. Houston 

. St. Louis 110 21. Buffalo 

. Dallas 97 22. Milwaukee 

. Kansas City (Missouri) 94 23. Newark 
Denver 87 24. Memphis 

. Seattle 85 25. Cincinnati 

. San Antonio 75 26. Ft. Worth 


6 See footnote 1. 
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THE APPLICATION INTERVIEW 
IN EMERGENCY RELIEF" 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
The University of Southern California 


THE PERSON who applies for relief for the first time is 
generally under far greater tension than during subsequent 
contacts with the agency. Therefore, the first interview 
must be so managed that these tensions do not (1) inhibit 
the applicant from giving full and correct information, 
(2) color his emotions and create prejudices against the 
agency, (3) lower further his self-respect, and in general, 
that they do not make future associations more difficult.” 

Applicants to a relief agency generally expect to be 
asked for a certain amount of pertinent information in 
order to have their case accepted, but the quality of the 
information secured depends almost wholly on the inter- 
viewer’s approach and on the order in which the informa- 
tion is secured. 

Workers receiving applications must perhaps decide first 
of all on the eligibility of the applicant: (1) is he receiving 
aid from any other welfare agency, (2) is he a resident, 
(3) should he be referred to a sectarian agency, (4) is he 
employable or unemployable, (5) does he have enough re- 
sources to manage without aid, (6) why did he come to 
the particular agency for aid? Timely information on 
these questions will often prevent opening a case. In order 
to secure reliable information to the first question many 
of the state emergency relief departments check against 
the list of clients supplied by the county welfare bureaus 
and the private welfare agencies. The second question 


1 The author is grateful for suggestions made by Mrs. Bernice G. Copeland, Dis- 
trict Director, State Emergency Relief Administration, Los Angeles. 


2 For a discussion of the technique of the interview see Pauline V. Young, /nter- 
viewing in Social Work (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), Chap. V. 
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must be asked directly, but the remainder of the informa- 
tion determining eligibility is best secured during the 
natural course of the first interview, particularly since 
emergency relief organizations rarely clear a case with the 
Social Service Exchange while the client is waiting. 

Some emergency relief offices have only a clerk at the 
intake desk who secures the name, address, length of resi- 
dence in state and county, status of the client, and either 
promises a call at home by the field visitor or arranges for 
a first interview in the office. Other agencies proceed at 
once with the first interview. 

The person taking applications is generally carefully 
chosen on the basis of his competency to make decisions 
accurately and quickly, of his ability to recognize and 
assort complex problems, and of his knowledge of appropri- 
ate agencies or divisions within the same agency to which 
applicants can be referred. 

Whether the application is taken at the office or at 
home’ certain general considerations govern the interview. 

1. Use of Preliminary Remarks. Experienced inter- 
viewers maintain that they find it most expedient and 
economical of time to conduct the interview as a natural, 
though definitely controlled, conversation. They find that 
when they begin by asking for “face sheet” data or with 
the “heart of the problem” they often add tensions to an 
already tense situation. They say that it is best to engage 
the client for three or four minutes in a brief conversation 
regarding the outstanding news of the day, the weather, 
the hard times the country over, or the activities of the 
President or Congress, or any other general topic accord- 
ing to the interest and intelligence of the applicant. Inci- 
dental occurrences related to the visit, delays, mishaps of 
the day, are also good “openers.” The present-day relief 

3 When the first interview is held in the home the worker should note adequacy 


of quarters, sanitation, housekeeping habits, atmosphere at home, general appearance 
of neighborhood, et cetera. 
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seeker no longer belongs to the “submerged tenth.” He is 
on the whole intelligent, capable of considerable insight 
into the problems of the country and of understanding his 
relation to them. 

2. Questions Regarding the More Distant Past. “Reti- 
cent clients talk more freely and are able to forget them- 
selves when given a chance to relate things from their 
distant past,” observe many interviewers. The following 
general questions are found useful regarding a person’s 
social background: “What changes have you seen in your 
life since the depression?” “Where did you formerly live?” 
“What were your parents’ experiences that you can re- 
member?” “What were your associations (church, friends, 
schools*)?” Frequently the much dreaded discussion of 
relatives can here be started and clues followed up later. 
Military service records may also be secured at this time: 
“Did you serve in the war?”® “Did you escape without 
injury?” If not, “How much of a pension are you getting 
for ‘the blessed little wound’?” “To what veterans’ organ- 
izations do you belong?” “How much of a bonus were 
you able to draw?” 

These questions are most useful when related to the 
general topic under discussion, and not as detached, iso- 
lated, and fragmentary bits of cross-examination elicited 
from the client in piecemeal fashion. The psychological 
processes of attention and recall work best and most 
speedily when the subject is allowed to make mental as- 
sociations. It is important to observe not only the mere 
statement of fact or the chronological history of a person 
or family but also the attitudes he holds in regard to his 
experiences, past and present. 

Note that the above and subsequent questions are de- 
signed to give the client a chance to tell his story in his 


* What is the applicant’s education? Does he have any special training? 
5 If so, discharge papers may be seen and dates, rank, number, et cetera, secured. 
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own way, a technique which often brings much unsolicited 
pertinent information. An attempt is also made to avoid 
“ves-no” replies, whenever possible, which prevent, as a 
rule, self-revelation. 

3. The Social Economic Situation. More articulate 
clients may desire to talk about their present economic 
plight first and their past life later. The order can be 
changed, but, generally, to know the past aids the inter- 
viewer to understand the present. “What is your situation 
now?” “How has the depression affected you?” “What 
changes were you obliged to make since the depression?” 

The following opening questions are perhaps more per- 
sonal: “How have you been able to manage?” “What 
resources (savings, stocks, bonds, personal and real prop- 
erty, investments, insurance, assistance from relatives, 
from benefit associations, et cetera) were you fortunate 
enough to have?” “How were you able to utilize them?” 
“When did you exhaust your savings?” “What are your 
present expenditures (for rent, food, clothing, utilities) ?” 
“How have you been able to keep out of debt?” “What 
debts do other people owe you?” The above questions 
are from the client’s standpoint and he comes to realize 
that the interviewer is interested in him as well as in the 
agency’s purse. 

4. Health. Few families need no medical attention. 
“How has your health been lately?” may be a good ques- 
tion to start the interview in some cases, while in others 
it may be deferred. “What medical attention do the mem- 
bers of your family require?” “How have you been able 
to meet payments of doctor’s fees?” “What kind of a job 
will your health permit you to hold?” 

5. Employment. Perhaps the next most logical ques- 
tion is that of employment of applicant and other members 
of his family: “What is your work now?” “What was 
your former work?” “When were you obliged to change?” 
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“How long were you able to stay at your present work?” 
“What training or vocational background have you?” 
“What jobs are you qualified to hold?” “Have you been 
able to get employment in your own line, or trade, or pro- 
fession?” “What is the status of your line of work at pres- 
ent?” “What odd jobs were you fortunate enough to get?” 

Answers to these questions are more likely to be objec- 
tive since the client tends to see himself in relation to the 
general social economic situation. Frequently the client 
will state the name and location of the firm or the employer 
when discussing the above questions. If he does not, it is 
better not to ask him outright at this point. Often clients 
also resent being bluntly asked about their earnings. A 
general question: “How much does your type of work 
pay?” is found to be better than “How much do you earn 
a day or week?” However, the former general question 
often brings a reply to the latter specific question. Here, 
as in all other questions, the interviewer should be careful 
to get the applicant’s point of view and his occupational 
attitudes. 

6. Family Relationships. Questions regarding one’s 
social background, economic situation, and employment 
may be related to general and external forces over which 
the individual has little control, but family relations are 
usually regarded as personal and intimate; clients are, 
therefore, more reserved in discussing them. It is well, 
under these circumstances, to remark that the depression 
is far-reaching in its effects, and that the solidarity in many 
families has been seriously weakened because of unemploy- 
ment. If this happens to be the situation in the client’s 
case, the ice is broken, so to speak, and he is rendered more 
articulate. If the contrary is true, the client is given an 
Opportunity to speak of an asset of which he may well be 
proud and thus gain status in the interviewer’s eyes. “Un- 
der strained financial conditions how have you been able 
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to avoid conflict?” “What is your husband’s or wife’s 
reaction to forced idleness?” “How have you been able 
to manage about the children’s demands, their recrea- 
tion?” “What are their interests?” “How have you in- 
terpreted the necessity for contributing by the older work- 
ing children to the family exchequer?” 

Some of these questions may have been answered already 
in the discussion of other topics, but a picture of the home 
life of the family is essential in order to determine to what 
extent a man’s unemployment or unemployability is due 
to family discord, to drink, to dissipation. 

7. Face-Sheet Data. Considerable face-sheet data are 
secured when information regarding social background, 
economic history, employment, and family status is se- 
cured. The items omitted are often “the sore points” in 
the interview: names and addresses of relatives, of em- 
ployers, wages, residence, citizenship. The interviewer will 
find it advantageous to preface his questions by a brief 
explanation of the business-like methods of the agency in 
order to safeguard the public funds and to treat everybody 
on an equal basis. “As a business agency, like a bank, or 
large employment agency, we desire references and certain 
identifying information since we deal with hundreds of 
thousands of individuals from many different walks of 
life.” Explaining the reasons behind the questions the in- 
terviewer very often forestalls objections. 

8. Plan of Family. “What do you think the agency is 
able to do for you?” “How did you happen to come to 
this agency?” “What plans have you made in case you se- 
cure aid from the agency?” “What plans can you follow 
without aid?” Most of the new poor are able and eager to 
plan for themselves. They appreciate being asked of their 
plans, if they have any, and should be stimulated to work 
out their own plans and order their own life destinies if 
they have no plans. 
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Experienced interviewers dealing with “normal” families 
have secured the information outlined herein in less than 
an hour’s time. When the family is large, has moved about 
a great deal, encounters many problems, et cetera, more 
time is required for the completion of the first interview. 
No estimate can be given when the interviewer is inex- 
perienced. A complete first interview, though time-con- 
suming at the start, is the most economical of time and 
effort in subsequent contacts with the client. 

It is obvious that one cannot ask many questions with- 
out raising many more and without discovering serious 
social and personal problems with which the emergency 
relief worker cannot deal. However, both the obvious 
and the incipient problems must be discovered, since 
they do not disappear simply because we fail to deal 
with them. Generally they can be referred to the 
suitable agency equipped to cope with them. Also, in some 
cases, at least, it is possible to forestall demoralization 
through a satisfactory relationship with the agency, through 
specially suited work, or even through direct relief. The 
hope and proper function of emergency relief is to fore- 
stall demoralization, pauperization, and social disorgan- 
ization. 









RESEARCH INTERESTS IN SOCIOLOGY 


H. G. and WINNIE LEACH DUNCAN 
University of Colorado 











As socro.ocy has penetrated further into the curricula, 
as individuals and agencies have lavished more money on 
research, and as various organizations and the government 
have recognized to a greater degree the value of the soci- 
ologist as an expert, sociology has become a more im- 
portant subject. As a result, interests in sociology are 
pointing in various directions, and the old dualism be- 
tween “scientific” and “practical” is being renewed. How- 
ever, research into practical problems is largely supplant- 
ing the old reformistic attitudes, and “applied” sociology 
is taking on a more scientific aspect. 

For some years the authors have been interested in the 
development of interests in American sociology. Last year 
they published an article, “Shifts in Interest of American 
Sociologists,”* based on the interests of the members of 
the American Sociological Society as checked on their en- 
rollment cards. The present article explores the interests 
of sociologists as recorded in the census of research proj- 
ects, which is published in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology.” We regard this angle as extremely important 
since research into sociological phenomena is considered 
) chiefly responsible for the scientific advancement of soci- 
ology. The data consist of 1,973 projects, of which 290 
: were reported in 1928, 242 (including the December sup- 




























1 Social Forces, 12: 109-12, December, 1933. 


2 34: 758-76, January, 1929; 35: 445-68, November, 1929; 36: 112-18, July, 1930; 
36: 782-809, March, 1931; 37: 620-48, January, 1932; 38: 728-54, March, 1933; 39: 
376-92, November, 1933; 40: 221-39, September, 1934. In Social Forces, Vol. VI, 
December, 1927, Hugh Carter published an article, “Research Interests of American 
a Sociologists,” based on data obtained from the Ogg survey for the Council of Learned 
Societies. an to the dissimilarities in categories, we could not include this report 
in our study. 
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plement) in 1929, 247 in 1930, 305 in 1931, 309 in 1932, 
276 in 1933, and 304 in 1934. Except for the regrouping 
of a few categories, the original categories were used. The 
necessary omission of cross references, the arrangement by 
different persons at slightly different intervals, the repeti- 
tion of a few projects, and the probability that some never 
passed the formulation stage detract from the value of the 
data; yet no other means affords such an opportunity for 
determining the general trends in sociological research. 
Table I represents the percentage distribution of the 
1,973 projects according to major categories, and the chart, 
which includes 73.95 per cent of the total projects, indi- 
cates the relative importance of 14 selected major and 
minor categories. Taking the major categories in the 
order of their descending ranks, we find that Population 
and Territorial Groups ranks first, claiming 20.98 per 
cent of the total number of projects. Of its three minor 
categories Rural Sociology accounts for nearly 10 per cent 
of the total projects. It is outnumbered by only 4 major 
categories, and stands at the head of the 14 selected cate- 
gories. Another minor category, Ecology and Urban Soci- 
ology, likewise holds a prominent position in that it claims 
over 7 per cent of all projects. Second major rank is held 
by Social Problems and Social Pathology, which shows a 
total of nearly 15 per cent. In 1934 it reached a peak of 
over 20 per cent. Of its leading minor categories Poverty 
and Dependence and Crime and Delinquency have the 
largest percentages, the latter having the higher. Collec- 
tive Behavior, totaling 11.91 per cent, occupies third rank, 
and includes Public Opinion and the Press (2.84 per cent) 
and Educational Sociology (3.55 per cent). Its peak of 
18.48 per cent, which was reached in 1933, represents the 
culmination of a decided rise. Social Organizations, Insti- 
tutions, and Culture, which contains but two tenths of 
one per cent less projects than Collective Behavior, in- 
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cludes important subheads— Religion, Culture Traits, Pat- 
terns, et cetera, and Social Evolution and Social Change. 
It has suffered a marked decline, falling from 25.17 per 
cent in 1928 to 5.44 per cent in 1933 and 6.25 per cent in 
1934. The declining interest in Religion is particularly 
apparent. Fifth place (8.31 per cent) is occupied by 
Human Nature and the Person, and is, generally speaking, 
synonymous with Social Psychology. In 1934 it was only 
one third as important numerically as it was in 1928. The 
Family, which reached peaks of nearly 10 per cent in 1928, 
1929, and 1934, takes sixth place with a percentage of 
7.51. Social Research ranks seventh, with a percentage of 
6.64. It reached its lowest point, less than 1 per cent, in 
1929, and its highest peak, 13.40 per cent, in 1933. Social 
Agencies with a total of 6.34 per cent ranks eighth. Com- 
peting for lowest position are Peoples and Culture Groups 
with a percentage of 3.75 and Conflict and Accommodation 
Groups with a percentage of 2.99. 

The chart, which includes 73.95 per cent of the total 
projects, indicates the relative importance of 14 selected 
major and minor categories. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. According to the census of research projects in prog- 
ress, the greatest amount of research is being done in the 
field of Peoples and Territorial Groups. Its subhead, 
Rural Sociology, heads the list of 14 selected categories. 

2. Least research is being conducted in Conflict and 
Accommodation® and in Peoples and Culture Groups. 

3. If taken together, Social Problems and Social Path- 
ology and Social Agencies constitute what may be 
termed Social Work, and account for 20.63 per cent of the 
total projects. And if problems classified under the 


_ 8 Lundberg in his 1934 grouping expanded the subheads of this category, but 
in order to retain consistency we redistributed these. 
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Family, Rural Sociology, and Ecology and Urban Soci- 
ology were added, Social Work would far outrank any one 
category. 

4. The upward spurt in the Family, Poverty and De- 
pendence, and Crime and Delinquency during 1934 regis- 
ters a renewed emphasis on the problem aspects of soci- 
ology. 

5. Soctological Theory and History, Human Nature 
and the Person, Public Opinion and the Press, Culture 
Traits, Patterns, et cetera, Social Evolution and Social 
Change, and Research, taken together, compose 27.92 per 
cent of the total. Roughly they represent the more scien- 
tific, or “sociological per se” aspects of sociology. 

6. While this study shows certain increases in the prac- 
tical phases, it does not necessarily prove that sociology 
on the whole is becoming less scientific and more practical. 
It must be remembered that master’s and doctor’s theses 
represent the more academic interests, and that practical 
problems can be studied in a scientific manner. 


CHART I 
PerceNTAGE DisTrRIBUTION OF CERTAIN RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Rural Sociology 

Human Nature and the Person 
Family 

Ecology and Urban Sociology 
Research 

Crime and Delinquency 
Sociological Theory and History 
Religion 

Educational Sociology 
Demography and Population 
Poverty and Dependence 
Public Opinion and the Press 
Social Evolution, etc. 
Cultural Traits, etc. 
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PercENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
1928-1934 


in Sociotocy (1973), 


Categories 1928 
Sociological Theory 
and History 1.73 


Human Nature and 
Personality 15.86 


Family 9.66 


Peoples and 
Culture Groups 7.24 


Conflict and Accom- 
modation Groups  .34 


Population and Ter- 
ritorial Groups 11.04 


Collective Behavior  .68 
Social Organizations, 
Institutions, 
and Culture 25.17 


Social Problems and 
Social Pathology 11.73 


Social Agencies 7.93 
Research 8.62 


1929 1930 
8.27 5.67 


10.33 6.48 
9.50 4.05 


744 4.05 
5.38 5.26 
16.53 25.10 
9.50 14.17 
11.98 12.55 


11.57 11.34 
8.67 6.88 
83 4.45 


1931 
5.25 


10.17 
7.21 


1.64 
5.57 
20.99 
13.77 
10.82 


16.72 
3.93 
3.93 


1932 
5.18 


6.47 
5.50 


2.27 
97 
24.27 
16.50 
10.03 


13.92 
8.42 
6.47 


1933 
5.44 


3.62 
6.52 


2.90 
73 
23.55 
18.48 
5.44 


13.40 
6.52 
13.40 





1934 1928-34 Rank 


7.90 


5.26 
9.86 


1.64 
3.29 
25.00 
10.20 
6.25 


20.07 
2.63 
7.90 


5.57 


8.31 
7.51 


3.75 
2.99 
20.98 
11.91 
11.71 


14.29 
6.33 
6.64 
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SOCIALIZATION IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


ROWLAND JUNG-TSUNG LOH 
Fellow in Sociology, The University of Southern California 


SocIALIzATION’ in college teaching is the process where- 
by professors participate and co-operate with students in 
their classes to enable them to master the knowledge and 
abilities in certain fields of learning. The reciprocal stimu- 
lation between professors and students is of importance. 
Students’ reactions and interactions toward their studies 
are largely influenced by the ideas and attitudes of their 
professors. 

This study reveals that both professors and students 
have placed emphasis on (1) the content of the course, (2) 
the technique of teaching, and (3) the personality of the 
instructor as the means by which socialization can be ob- 
tained. The findings are based upon the attitudes and 
opinions of a small selected group of college professors 
and students. 

The content of the course. Students prefer professors 
who can supply them with constructive points of view, with 
life materials, and with knowledge outside their present 
fields of information. The professors in this group proved 
to be the best teachers who have most completely met the 
students’ needs. Six instructors emphasized “the content 
of the course,” as an important factor in teaching. State- 
ments from several others, although they employed dif- 
ferent terminology and phraseology in their words, showed 
that they also place much weight upon this means of so- 
cialization. 


1 “Socialization is the process whereby persons learn to behave dependably to- 
gether but not necessarily alike in behalf of human welfare, and in so doing experi- 
ence an increasing degree of social self-control, social responsibility, and balanced 
personality,” E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology (New York: The 
Century Co., 1931), p. 285. 
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The subject matter is important in more advanced class- 
es where selection is allowed, especially for “electives.” 
A very serious effort has been made by a professor to in- 
clude within the course only materials that have a real and 
practical value for the students. The content of a course 
dealing with current and real life problems or relating ma- 
terials to life situations is an attraction to students. A 
course that offers a supplementary value to students’ vo- 
cational training is recognized as important. A woman 
instructor remarked: “Many students in my classes make 
use immediately of the material gathered in class.”* An- 
other woman professor stated: “I always engaged in some 
form of field exploration and know the latest develop- 
ments and needs of the class.”* In a word, all the pro- 
fessors place emphasis on the modernity and the practical 
utility of the subject matter. 

The technique of teaching. “Teaching is an art,” says 
Dr. Melvin J. Vincent. All information conveyed to the 
student by the teacher should be skillfully and impressive- 
ly presented. The professors who make the objectives of 
the course plain, state clearly their points of view by means 
of carefully prepared lectures, and ask questions with 
authority are greatly welcomed by students. Students ex- 
pect a professor to pay enough attention to their opinions 
so that they feel that they are being given some freedom 
of expression. The use of the lecture method combined 
with discussion is preferred by a majority of students. 

From the students’ point of view, the subject becomes 
attractive when its subject matter is replete with interesting 
and fascinating problems, and when it is presented to them 
by a teacher who has full command of the best teaching 
technique. 


2 Personal Interview, Case No. 13. 
3 Personal Interview, Case No. 5. 
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The following is, in part, a description of the ideal being 
carried into action, the statement having been made by an 
interesting and able professor: 


Entering the class room with a smile instead of a frown. Dis- 
cussion method in class room work preferred by students instead of 
straight lecture method. Forcefulness of presentation of subject 
matter. Students like to know what is important. Clarity of out- 
line in presenting material. Students like logical development. One 
of my students replied that he always knew where he was going in 
my class. Impartiality in marking and grading; equality of treat- 
ment, regardless of social standing, social status, race, creed. Per- 
sonal appearance of instructor (ascertained by inquiry). Injection 
of humor without loss of dignity makes for humanness. Socializa- 
tion of recitation—give and take—making the students feel that the 
instructor is a co-worker. Decreasing of social distance by incul- 
cation of a spirit of friendly co-operation. Insistence upon students 
drawing from their own personal experiences in illustrating socio- 
logical concepts seems to bring forth a sympathetic response in the 
matter of revelation of personal interests, and results in new rap- 
ports between teacher and pupil.4 


This professor gives much weight to the technique of ap- 
proach and the art of teaching. Besides, he emphasizes 
the mannerisms and attitudes on the part of the instructor. 
Other professors advocate that room should be given for 
students’ initiative and their individual development; the 
instructor should arouse students’ interest and bring out 
the human interest values together with practical applica- 
tion of knowledge to the specific problems of modern life. 
Other statements more or less agree with the above illustra- 
tions. 

The personality of the instructor. Briefly speaking, per- 
sonality is the integrated totality of personal reactions, 
which includes one’s social, intellectual, and physical im- 
pressiveness. Both professors and students regard per- 
sonality as a most important factor in college teaching. 


4 Personal Interview, Case No. 4. 
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Students want noted men with good academic reputa- 
tion, who possess such mature knowledge that they have 
been recognized as authorities in their given fields. One 
student says: “The professor is more often than not a 
basis of my selecting a course.”’ Another interviewee 
states as follows: 










One principal consideration that usually motivates me to select 
certain courses . . . is respect for the scholarship of some particular 
professor. In my experience, a professor’s acumen as a scholar is 
the one factor which makes a course beneficial to me. As far as I 
am concerned, the professor’s scholarship is a much more important 
consideration than his pedagogical ability.® 








E Besides fine scholarship, broad knowledge, great ability, 
te skill and experience, many other qualities are desirable for 
the professor to possess. Such factors as understanding, 
reasonableness, appreciation, sympathy, fairness, justice, 
poise, dignity, social warmth, sense of humor, enthusiasm, 
admirable philosophy of life, fair treatment to students, 
and interest in the individual students are important ele- 
ments, though of a lesser degree. All these are the factors 
of personality make-up. The following are some illustra- 
tions from actual cases. 
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The factors which make me like certain professors are, in the 
order of their importance, as follows: (1) the professor’s scholarly 
ability, (2) the professor’s manners (social graces), and (3) the 
professor’s pedagogical proficiency.” 
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I like all the professors of the --————— department for the 
following reasons: (1) scholarship, (2) interesting manner of in- 
struction, (3) social warmth, (4) human sympathy and understand- 
ing, (5) justice, (6) endeavor to live according to their teachings, 
(7) poise, dignity, a fair measure of social distance, (8) they teach 
aid a constructive (and consoling) theory of living, and base it on sound 
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ue 5 Personal Interview, Case No. 1. 
1 6 Personal Interview, Case No. 22. 
“7 7 Personal Interview, Case No. 22. 
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logic, and (9) they show an interest in the individual. My feelings 
toward the various members vary from admiration to warm de- 
votion.§® 

I like those professors (1) who seem interested—most professors 
show a decided interest in a student’s work if the student shows even 
a glimmering of intelligence, and a real interest in the work—in such 
cases the professors seem pleasantly surprised and very co-operative; 
(2) who have an intellectual enthusiasm in their work and have this 
worked into a logical course system; (3) who show an understanding 
and do not “jump all over the student” when there is a misunder- 
standing between them as to some subject; (4) who are open- 
minded and allow a freedom of expression of ideas; and (5) who 
exhibit a “cultural” background and know about conditions outside 
of their own specific field.® 


The above illustrations will probably suffice to portray 
the personality of a professor that students respect. 

To sum up briefly, the whole study of socialization in 
college teaching reveals that students want a professor of 
noted scholarship in his given field with a broad knowledge 
of other things. They expect the professor to present the 
material clearly, with discussions. They like to ask many 
questions and wish to express themselves freely. Further- 
more, students admire a professor who has a fine person- 
ality, pleasant manner, humor, sympathy, understanding, 
and a personal interest in the individual students. 

College education. Professor John Dewey speaks of 
education as 


a fostering, a nurturing, a cultivating process, . . (which) implies 
attention to the conditions of growth. Etymologically, the word 
education means just a process of leading or bringing-up.1® 


In an address delivered to the freshman class, on the 
topic, “The True Purpose and Value of A College Educa- 
tion,” Arthur Twining Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale 
University, said: 


8 Personal Interview, Case No. 23. 
9 Personal Interview, Case No. 24. 


10 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916), Chap. II, p. 12. 
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College education is not a process in which the teacher is chiefly 
concerned with imparting knowledge to the student. It is a process 
in which the student, by his own efforts, under the teacher’s guidance 
or outside of it, develops to get the information he needs from time 
to time and apply it to the conditions which come before him. 


Education is thus a process of intellectual growing on 
the part of the student. In college education, a professor 
is only a guide and the actual development of the student 
depends on himself. The professor, like a gardener, can 
only co-opérate, participate, and help the growing process 
by providing the best opportunity and environment for the 
students as the gardener does for his plants. 

It seems that the relation between teacher and pupil is 
very limited. But a feeling of intimacy can be developed 
even between the gardener and his plants. “These are the 
plants I cultivated,” the gardener may say in appreciation, 
“T am glad they grow well with my care and labor.” If 
the plants had senses as human beings have, they would 
have been saying: 


We are glad our gardener likes us and takes care of our growing. 
He understands us and knows the conditions under which we grow 
best. He appreciates how we grow, besides his participating and 
co-operating in many things for the growing process. 


And the relation between teacher and pupil should be more 
so. 

Conclusion. The modern educational system has been 
to a certain degree commercialized, turning out its gradu- 
ates each year like, if I may exaggerate, a manufacturing 
plant turning out its finished products. Neither during the 
manufacturing process nor when the goods are on the mar- 
ket, is there much relation between the manufacturer and 
his products. 


11 A. T. Hadley, The True Purpose and Value of A College Education, Supple- 
ment to the bulletin of Yale University, March, 1923. 
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Socialization in teaching precludes the possibility of any 
such situation and brings teacher and pupils close to- 
gether. It helps the teacher to understand the pupils better 
and the pupils to like the teacher more. The teacher will 
be more than merely a guide or a counselor to his pupils 
in the pedagogical domain. They will be in the master- 
disciple relationship. They will have a feeling of intimacy 
and closeness each toward the other. The development of 
the pupils will be the end, and teaching the means. The 
teacher will not consider teaching as only a profession, but 
as a very important mission of transmitting the intellec- 
tual and cultural heritage to the coming generation through 
his pupils. Through a sympathetic insight which makes 
for social nearness, he brings to them the fruits of his 
mastery of his field of study. Then he will win his pupils’ 
admiration, respect, and reverence. Thus, socialization in 
teaching may be truly and fully realized. 





RECENT SOCIAL-DISTANCE CHANGES 
IN MEXICO AS EFFECTED BY 
“ARTICLE 27” 


OLIVE SLADE PARISH 
Mexico City 


BETWEEN THE TIME of Porfirio Diaz and the present 
day, Mexico has been the scerie of dramatic changes in 
social distance. Particularly interesting is the set of social- 
distance reversals decreed by the famous “Article 27” of 
the Constitution of 1917. This Article, of course, is only 
one of the important documents produced by the Mexican 
Revolution. But it is remarkable as a legal expression of 
a change in social distance, of an inversion of certain ver- 
tical and horizontal distances that existed under Diaz. 

Social distances under Diaz. In 1910 Mexican society 
was separated into two distinct groups: the landholders 
and the landless." These two classes were divided from 
each other by a wide horizontal and vertical distance,— 
a social distance which had been growing throughout all 
of Mexican history. Interesting origins of this class 
division are to be found in the elaborate vertical distances 
which characterized the hierarchical and military society 
of the ancient Aztecs.2 The Spanish conquest, too, may 
be considered an important social-distance origin, since it 
introduced a great racial (horizontal) distance into Mexi- 
can society. But by far the greatest factor in creating 
social distance was the maldistribution of property, which 
reached an absurd extreme under the Diaz administration. 

The vertical distance which separated landholders from 
landless received legal sanction in many forms. Such 


1 Carleton Beals, Profirio Diaz, pp. 298-309. 


_2 Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Mexican Agrarian Question, pp. 19-20. 
Miss Phipps points out that the Aztec language contained the most elaborate system 
of deferential forms in any human tongue! 
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sanction represented an alliance (horizontal nearness) be- 
tween the government and the landholders, and served to 
assure the status of the privileged group.* Hacendados 
(owners of large estates) and foreign concessionaires re- 
ceived the most open protection they had ever enjoyed. 
Ecclesiastics, with their aristocratic and landholding tra- 
ditions, were, of course, united in sympathy with this 
group. And the church was allowed to retain—among 
other indications of a high status—its fueros, or exemp- 
tions from court-jurisdiction. In many states the largest 
landholder automatically and unconstitutionally became 
governor; and any hacendado could transfer his peons to 
another hacendado as though they were veritable farm 
chattels. The administration of “justice” was entirely in 
the hands of the dominant landowning group which held 
the landless masses down at a great vertical distance.* 
Such a great vertical distance had to have its horizontal 
corollary. No sympathy or understanding was possible 
between two groups with such divergent modes of life and 
ways of thinking. The peon, on the one hand, worked for 
a few cents a day, could never get free from debt-slavery, 
could never gather even enough money to pay for a mar- 
riage ceremony. The landed proprietor, on the other 
hand, never visited his estate, spent his time among the 
satellites of Diaz in the capital, and sent his children 
abroad to be educated. So extreme was the misery of the 
peon and the land-wealth of the hacendado that the two 
groups were separated by an almost inconceivable horizon- 
tal distance.© A crude measurement of this horizontal 


3 Cf. José Lorenzo Cosio’s Apuntes para una historia de la propiedad en Mexico, 
a whole pamphlet of statistics illustrating the growth of large estates under the 
patronage of the Diaz government. 


” 4 er de Lara, The Mexican People: Their Struggle for Freedom, Chapters 
an ‘ 


5 Cf. George McCutcheon McBride, Mexican Land Systems, “The Hacienda,” 
for careful descriptions of the daily life and habits of the hacendados and their 
peons, 
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distance, and of its vertical accompaniment, can be found 
in the property statistics of 1910, which reveal that more 
than 97 per cent of the Mexican people were completely 
landless while the land of the Republic was concentrated 
in the hands of only 3 per cent! This great horizonto- 
vertical distance flared into open antagonism in the agra- 
rian revolution of 1910. 

Social distances effected by Article 27. The Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 to 1920 was a consequence of the 
horizontal distances and a protest against the vertical dis- 
tances which marked the Diaz regime. It was a revolt 
of the masses against the low status of peonage and the 
unequal distribution of land. In 1917 the triumphant 
agrarian leaders were able to write a new Constitution em- 
bodying the aims of the revolution. And in Article 27, 
one of the most radical innovations, they decreed a com- 
plete reversal of the social distances which had preceded 
the upheaval. 

At its promulgation, Article 27 laid down a new pattern 
ot social distances.’ The highest, protected position was 
assigned to the landless masses, to whom the land was to 
be restored (paragraph 9) ; the welfare of the masses was 
made identical with the public interest (paragraph 3). On 
the other hand, the church, the hacendado, and the foreign 
investor were given the lowest status, the position of offend- 
ers against society. Not only did Article 27 decree a 
complete reversal of vertical distances, but it specified the 
way in which these reversals should be achieved. The 
church was forbidden to own property, even its own build- 
ings of worship (paragraph 7, II); fueros and religious 
orders as well were made illegal ; and even foreign missions 
were declared to be under strict government supervision. 
As for the hacendados, all state governments were required 


6 Cf. the translation by H. N. Branch, The Mexican Constitution of 1857 com- 
pared with the Mexican Constitution of 1917, Article 27. 
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to pass laws providing for the expropriation of large estates 
(paragraph 11, a through ¢). Peonage, to be sure, was 
expressly forbidden. And, finally, the foreign investor was 
removed from his privileged position. Henceforth, he 
might not own property unless he formally resigned the 
protection of his own government (paragraph 7, i). All 
monopolistic concessions made since 1876 were declared 
voidable,—a proclamation that struck directly at foreign 
investors (paragraph 12). 

Naturally, these vertical-distance reversals were accom- 
panied by changes in horizontal distance. The sympathy 
and friendliness (horizontal nearness) which had formerly 
existed between the government and the hacendado was 
transformed into great horizontal distance. At the same 
time, a new horizontal nearness came into existence be- 
tween the liberal government and the masses whose con- 
dition it was seeking to ameliorate. Therefore, Article 27 
decreed a reversal of horizontal as well as vertical dis- 
tances. 

Only one of the old social distances was retained: the 
horizontal distance which still separated the masses from 
the erstwhile privileged hacendados. In fact, this distance 
was accentuated into open antagonism, not only during the 
revolution, but during the first years of expropriation. 
Article 27, however, made provision for the ultimate short- 
ening of this distance by expropriation. When the church 
is no longer a political power, when the foreign investor is 
a trader and not a concessionaire, when the sons of ex- 
hacendados are merely small proprietors, these groups may 
once again enjoy the friendliness of the government and 
regain a respected status. Thus, expropriation was intro- 
duced as a tool for cancelling horizontal distances, as well 
as inverting vertical ones. 

To what extent have the social-distance changes de- 
creed by Article 27 been realized in Mexico? To be sure, 
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there are still rich landholders and poor peasants in the 
Republic. And expropriation has been partly supplanted 
in importance by other government measures, notably by 
agricultural education.’ This does not indicate any 
change in government policy, but rather an effort to trans- 
late into reality the social-distance ideals of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The official text of the Plan Sexenal—the government 
policy which will guide Mexico during the coming presi- 
dential term of Lazaro Cardenas—begins with a clear 
statement of this aim: 


the solemn promise to the Nation to carry out a social, economic, and 
administrative policy capable of turning into facts the ideas which 
were proclaimed in the years of armed strife. . .§ 


The new plan elaborates a more efficient method of ex- 
propriation and insists that simple expropriation must be 


fortified with agricultural credit, irrigation, the introduc- 
tion of livestock, conservation of natural resources, im- 
proved communication, an improved service of public 
health, and a more socialized education, if the transforma- 
tion of society is to be achieved successfully! In the most 
explicit form, the section on the agrarian problem de- 
clares: 


The agrarian ideal contained in Article 27 of the General Constitu- 
tion of the Republic will continue to be the axis of Mexican social 
questions as long as the land-and-water-needs of all the farmers of 
the country have not been completely satisfied.® 


Therefore, it is possible to conclude that Article 27 still 
guides the policy of the Mexican government, and that the 
Plan Sexenal has found additional and more effective 


7 Katharine M. Cook, in The House of the People, gives one of the most 
authoritative recent discussions of the Mexican rural schools. 


8 Plan Sexenal, p. 15. 
9 Ibid., p. 23. 
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means of enforcing the social-distance reversals which re- 
sulted from the Revolution. 

Laws. The sudden social-distance changes that have 
taken place in the relations of government, landlord, and 
landless peasant in Mexico, are the direct result of the 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution. They suggest a few tenta- 
tive laws on the relation of social distance to social revolu- 
tion: 

1. As land is concentrated into large estates, vertical 
distance widens between landholders and landless, and 
horizontal distance widens in proportion. 

2. To the extent that a society is divided into two prin- 
cipal groups widely separated by horizontal and vertical 
distance, to that extent is the society in danger of a social 
revolution. 

3. When the lower-status group triumphs in a social 
revolution, it will reverse the preceding vertical distances. 

4. To the extent that the social reform following a 
social revolution is farsighted, to that extent will it aim to 
produce a society without great social distances. 
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activities. “The Director of Co-ordinating Councils, or 
some other representative of the Probation Department, 
attends every meeting and assists in answering questions 
regarding policy, program, and procedure.® The councils 
have the backing and support of the Juvenile Court and 
can use the Court facilities in handling cases. Further- 
more, the Court depends upon the councils for rehabilita- 
tion as well as preventive work. Efforts are made to keep 
clear of political entanglements and to prevent any council 
from being dominated by any individual, group, or clique. 
The fifty-two co-ordinating council districts correspond in 
general to high school districts of the county. 

The adjustment committee is composed of representa- 
tives of law enforcement agencies, schools, health depart- 
ments, welfare organizations, and other public and private 
case work agencies. The main function of this committee 
is to consider problems of individual children and assign 
cases to the proper agencies for adjustment. It does not 
conduct case studies but acts as a referring group. Pre- 
delinquent cases and boys and girls returned to communi- 
ties from institutions, as well as some of the active cases, 
are handled by this group. Clinical studies are secured 
through such agencies as the Traveling Child Guidance 
Clinic provided by the California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. In handling the cases of unadjusted children, the 
agencies in charge take into consideration the environ- 
mental influences and the available resources of the com- 
munity as well as the problems themselves. They, as well 
as the adjustment committee itself, may advise with the 
character-building agencies regarding programs for the 
children, and also may advise with the community agencies 
for the improvement of social conditions. 

The character-building committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of schools, churches, playgrounds, libraries, 


5 Ibid, p. 22. 
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Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
Camp Fire Girls, Woodcraft Rangers, social settlements, 
and other similar organizations. Its main function is to 
plan a balanced program of activities for boys and girls and 
to see that the district is adequately supplied with charac- 
ter-building groups and recreation facilities for them. To 
achieve these ends the committee makes surveys, and by 
means of other methods of investigation ascertains the 
available facilities, the number of organized groups, the 
children who need or would like to belong to such groups, 
the areas not sufficiently covered by character-building 
agencies, and the problems with which the community is 
confronted. The committee also encourages the people of 
the community to use the available facilities, endeavors to 
improve the quality of work, promotes new agencies where 
none exist, seeks to avoid overlapping of activities, and 
aids in the finding and training of leaders by conducting 
training school courses and institutes. 

The environment committee is composed of representa- 
tives of parent teachers associations, service clubs, women’s 
clubs, the American Legion, churches, schools, and other 
Organizations and institutions interested in the welfare of 
children from the point of view of home life and com- 
munity environmental conditions. The main function is 
“to improve the community and home environments by 
study of the assets, liabilities, and needs of the community ; 
by counteracting or eliminating undesirable influences ; 
by improving constructive influences; by a campaign 
of education to improve home environment and by 
strengthening the character-building program.’”® This 
committee is mainly a local fact-finding group but it 
also promotes better conditions for children by placing 
information at the disposal of the member agencies so that 
they may control undesirable influences, improve com- 
munity conditions, and through an educational program 
improve home life. 


8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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It should be kept in mind that a co-ordinating council 
is not just another social agency, but an organization com- 
posed of representatives of social agencies and institutions 
operating in the community. It is a medium by which 
these agencies and institutions can function together and, 
as the name implies, co-ordinate their programs and ac- 
tivities. It does not take the place of any organization or 
group but simply furnishes a means of co-operation. 

Neither the county-wide organizations and committees 
nor the local councils have special budgets or funds to sup- 
port the program. Th: members render the services 
voluntarily and without charge. The expenses of the 
various functions are taken care of by the member organ- 
izations. The Supervisor of Co-ordinating Councils and 
his assistants constitute a division of the Probation De- 
partment. The Co-ordinating Council Bulletin and special 
publications are sponsored by the Rotary Club and similar 
service-recreation organizations. Some of the studies have 
been directed and financed by the organizations most 
directly concerned. Beginning with the “Delinquency 
Prevention and Recreation Project” which was started in 
July, 1933, after several months of preliminary experi- 
mentation, government workers have been utilized, first, 
under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (R.F.C.) 
program, then the Civil Works Administration (C.W.A.), 
and now the State Emergency Relief Administration 
(S.E.R.A.). 

During the first two months, from July 10 to September 
10, 1933, a total of 1,542 R.F.C. workers were employed 
on the project with a total of 2,434 assignments of jobs on 
a rotating basis. The average number of budget days for 
each worker per month was eight. A total of 353 play- 
grounds were served in 51 separate communities, including 
268 under the existing well-organized recreation systems 
and 85 new ones. With the opening of school a transition 
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took place in the work. The C.W.A. program made it pos- 
sible to have more permanent workers. Since then the 
S.E.R.A. workers have been used to carry on recreation 
work, to assist agencies dealing with delinquency, and to 
conduct some of the studies. Of the two hundred men 
and women assigned to the Probation Department, about 
seventy-five directly assist the co-ordinating councils. One 
or two workers are assigned to each of the larger councils 
to carry on the work. The growth of the movement has 
been facilitated by the service of these workers. Many of 
them have undertaken the tasks to which they were 
assigned, with enthusiasm and efficiency. 

Instead of enumerating the achievements and difficulties 
of the movement, some of which are mentioned in Who is 
Delinquent? by Scudder and Beam, it is thought advisable 
to indicate the principal studies conducted by the Juvenile 
Research Committee, the local councils, and some of the 
agencies connected with the movement. Most of the 
investigations have pertained to problems which needed 
immediate attention. The objective has been to secure 
information which may be used in furthering a program. 
It was felt that serious and painstaking studies were 
necessary for efficient work. The first step in a construc- 
tive program is to secure accurate information concerning 
local-eenditions and special problems. 

Before the establishment of co-ordinating councils the 
Los Angeles Juvenile Research Council acted as a clearing 
house for the various organizations dealing with problems 
of children and those primarily interested in character- 
building. The representatives of various agencies reported 
for mutual benefit the findings of studies which they con- 
ducted. A special study was made by Walter Buchanan 
of the recreational opportunities, habits, and attitudes of 
1,040 children (575 boys and 465 girls) committed to 
Juvenile Hall. This was followed by a study of police 
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radio-car cases of juvenile difficulties, which revealed the 
periods during which the Los Angeles Police Department 
received the greatest number of complaints pertaining to 
boys and girls in trouble, and it also revealed the areas in 
which the greatest amount of disturbances occurred. It is 
interesting to note that later studies of more serious cases 
show that these regions are definite delinquency areas. 

The more ambitious research undertakings were made 
possible through the service of S.E.R.A. workers under the 
general supervision of the Juvenile Research Committee, 
the successor of the earlier council. The usual method 
pursued, after the research project has been set up, is to 
assign the responsibility of directing the project to the 
agencies most directly concerned or most ably equipped to 
handle the work. The Juvenile Research Committee, or 
a special committee appointed by it, acts in an advisory 
capacity. It has been found that this method of procedure 
works best also in local communities. It makes co-opera- 
tive research possible and at the same time a given agency 
is charged with the major responsibility of seeing to it that 
the project is carried through. 

A statistical study was made in 1934 of 14,000 (10,668 
boys and 3,332 girls) Juvenile Court Cases in Los Angeles 
County, who were declared wards of the Court and placed 
under the supervision of the Probation Department during 
the years 1929-31." It was found, among other things, that 
the peak chronological age was 15 years; 48.34 per cent 
had an intelligence rating of 89 or below; only 20.70 per cent 
were even with or ahead of their normal grades in school; 
50.88 per cent of the boys’ cases represent serious offenses 
(burglary, grand theft, robbery, and petty theft); 71.01 
per cent of all cases have not appeared again in the Juve- 
nile Court; only 20 per cent of the cases showed undue 
7A brief résumé of the salient points is found in Who is Delinquent?, pp. 6-11. 


The complete report is found in What Next?, a manual published by the Lions 
Club of Los Angeles. 
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friction between parents and child or between parents; 
but 66.14 per cent came from poor homes; only 14.5 per 
cent belonged to any character-building organization; and 
only 32 per cent signified any affiliation with churches. An 
intensive statistical study* was made of the normal as well 
as the delinquent population in fifteen co-ordinating 
council districts in the metropolitan area of the city of 
Los Angeles, combining information from the Police De- 
partment, Juvenile Court, public schools, and private 
agencies. The 1930 census figures by census districts, both 
total and density, were obtained and adjusted to the co- 
ordinating council districts. The juvenile population be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17 was studied by types of schools 
attended, ages, sex, and racial distribution. The juvenile 
delinquents were studied as to age, sex, race, and economic 
conditions, character of offenses and principal contributing 
causal factors, together with rates per 1,000 of the normal 
juvenile population. It was found that the rates varied 
by districts from 1.90 to 8.81 per 1,000. The districts with 
the highest rates of delinquency were studied still more 
intensively. 

Another important study was made of child welfare 
work in the city of Los Angeles and adjacent territory with 
a view of ascertaining the character-building facilities of 
the city by co-ordinating council districts. The Depart- 
ment of Playgrounds and Recreation, under the super- 
vision of Glenn Grant, assistant superintendent of the de- 
partment, has sponsored the survey with the help of a 
special committee of the Juvenile Research Committee, 
and S.E.R.A. workers. Two sets of cards were used to 
gather the information; one for the institutional facilities 
of character building agencies and the other for individual 
groups. The names and locations of all character building 
agencies are on file in the office of the Department of Play- 


8C. G. Ruess, director of Education and Research of the Probation Department, 
supervised the study, and William Burk was statistician in charge. 
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grounds and Recreation and the local co-ordinating 
councils, together with data pertaining to the areas served 
by each, the facilities for physical, educational, and social 
activities, the groups served, and the affiliations of the 
agencies. Distributions of agencies are plotted on ap- 
propriate maps. Special studies have been made of indi- 
vidual groups to secure such information as the name, 
location, and auspices of each group; the age range, sex, 
and race composition of the clientele; the enrollment and 
attendance; number of meetings held during the previous 
year, the hour and duration of meetings ; the type of leader- 
ship, paid and voluntary; the degree of parental co-opera- 
tion; expenditures and fees or charges (cost to member) ; 
and needs of the group. 

The third comprehensive study was made of the play- 
ground activities and recreation interests of 17,000 school 
children, ages 7 to 12 inclusive, in Los Angeles County. 
Questionnaires were distributed in selected schools during 
May, 1934. The work of tallying the results was assigned 
to S.E.R.A. workers, the report of which was prepared by 
D. B. Brooks. The findings, which are to be published, 
are too comprehensive for summary at this point. The 
value of such a study depends upon the use of the data, not 
only of the general report, but data pertaining to individual 
cases, especially those in need of recreation activities. 

The enthusiasm for the co-ordinating council movement 
is evidenced by the widespread participation. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 officials of public and private agencies are 
identified with the co-ordinating councils. The attendance 
at the annual conferences increased from 200 the first year, 
to 400 the second year, and to 2,000 on October 24, 1934, 
including S.E.R.A. workers and visitors. Though it is not 
a mass movement, and the emotional appeal and crowd 
methods have been avoided, the enthusiasm for the move- 
ment has in some instances proven to be a source of dif- 
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ficulty, having resulted in demands for new councils before 
adequate preparation could be made. It is obviously dif- 
ficult to formulate policies, develop techniques, and initiate 
new programs for a large number of organizations within 
a few years. It was natural that some of the early enthusi- 
asts become restless when their hopes were not immediately 
realized. It required a great amount of work to carry out 
a successful program. The bulk of the work has been done by 
the executives and other leading representatives of the 
main agencies co-operating in the movement. Due to, the 
pressure of work in their own agencies it has sometimes 
been difficult for them to attend all of the committee meet- 
ings and to further the work of the councils. The turn- 
over of local leadership necessitates a constant education 
of the new participants in order to keep them informed 
concerning the objectives and functions of the councils. 
Some who are willing to participate in the movement lack 
experience in organizational work. Stated simply, the 
chief problem is to secure adequate leadership. It can be 
said to the credit of a large number of social workers that 
they have given their best efforts to the work, and the sup- 
port of prominent lay leaders has been secured in a number 
of communities. This has enabled them to analyze their 
own problems as well as to co-operate with others in 
furthering the common cause. The movement has not 
progressed sufficiently to have produced a fundamental 
reorganization of the agencies themselves. They have ex- 
panded their work, but on the whole have continued to 
operate in the accustomed manner. 

The studies of communal agencies have revealed that 
the overlapping of agencies and the necessity of combining 
organizations are not so serious a problem as the strength- 
ening of existing agencies, the need of new facilities, the 
enlargement of the program of activities, and the integra- 
tion of efforts in order to achieve a united and effective 
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attack upon the delinquency problem. That the co-ordi- 
nating councils have achieved good results is obvious. The 
reduction of delinquency has, in part, been achieved 
through their efforts. The juvenile court wards, exclusive 
of the transient cases, have been reduced from 3,090 in 
1932 to 2,680 in 1934. ‘True, the agencies connected with 
the councils have taken care of certain cases themselves in 
their own communities without resort to the court, but the 
function of the court is better understood, particularly in 
the outlying districts, and increased use has been made of 
it. The greatest values of the co-ordinating councils are 
the growing understanding of the problems of children and 
of environmental conditions, the increased co-operation 
among social agencies and a closer community integration, 
and the improvement of social conditions. 

The movement, though most highly developed in Los 
Angeles County, is assuming national significance. At the 


Conference on Crime which was held in Washington D.C., 
December 10-13, 1934, at the call of the Attorney General, 
a National Advisory Council was formed to direct the 
expansion of the movement and the following resolution 
was passed: 


That the Conference recognizes that criminal careers usually originate 
in the early years of neglected childhood and that most fundamental 
and hopeful measures of crime prevention are directed toward dis- 
covering the underlying factors in the delinquency of chiidren and 
strengthening and co-ordinating the resources of the home, the school, 
and the community for child training and child guidance. It com- 
mends the progress that has been made in certain states and localities 
in drawing together through such agencies as co-ordinating councils 
all available local forces to combat unwholesome influences upon 
youth. It urges State and National leaders through appropriate 
governmental and voluntary organizations, in fostering the develop- 
ment of these co-ordinating agencies, the provision of constructive 
educational, vocational and recreational opportunities for youth, and 
the provision of competent, skilled service to children in need of 
guidance and correction. 
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The co-ordinating council movement is not a new inven- 
tion. The emergence of the community movement goes 
back to the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
council type of community organization has been in use 
for some time. Furthermore, an important aspect of the 
recent interest in social reconstruction has been the em- 
phasis upon the community as a unit of vital significance. 
Community life has become maladjusted as the result of 
recent social change, and a considerable amount of per- 
sonal disintegration has accompanied community dis- 
organization. Local readjustment is an important phase 
of national recovery. To achieve the best results in local 
reorganization it is necessary to have a co-ordinating 
machinery, but no complete readjustment of the social 
forces of the community is possible without a co-ordina- 
tion of the regional, state, and national agencies. The 
Los Angeles County Plan of Co-ordinating Councils pro- 
vides machinery for both local and county organization, 
and plans are under way for a state-wide organization 
which can be geared into the national program as recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Council. 

Co-ordination is not the final solution of community 
and regional problems, though it is much needed at the 
present time. The more ultimate goal is the integration 
of the community and regional forces, and the establish- 
ment of a more wholesome environment in which to live. 





International Notes 


GerMANY continues her march toward the recovery of lost glories 
under the direction of the militant Hitler. Her program of scrap- 
ping the Versailles Treaty is arousing renewed fear not only in 
France but throughout Western Europe. Rearmament and enlarged 
armament everywhere is a fact based on competitive struggle for 
power among peace-loving peoples. Only indebtedness and poverty 
stave off war in Europe today. The common people, the masses, 
are bending low under weight of the war machine. Statesmen from 
different countries when meeting in private can solve most of the 
troublesome international problems of the day but the politicians at 
home in each country playing on the mob psychology of the masses 
will not let Mars be chained and peace be assured. 


Japan is torn between ambition and fear. A prominent American 
religious leader, who has lived and taught in Japan for years, throws 
interesting sidelights on Japan’s attitudes toward China and the 
United States (writing under date of December 19, 1934). He says: 


Japan wants parity in the naval ratio, and surely we Americans can understand how 
a proud country wants that. But Japan does not want to increase her present navy, 
she is willing to have a drastic cut all around. And Japan never dreams of going 
across the Pacific to attack the United States. She knows well that if there ever 
should be a war, which God forbid, it would be over here on her side of the Pacific 
Ocean. That explains much of her determined stand. She knows that she cannot 
go across the Pacific and attack America, and she does not want America to have a 
navy superior enough to be able to come across the Pacific and attack her. Out here 
in the Orient, Japan is determined to be the dominant power. That is a fact which 
we have to accept, unless we are willing to pay the price of war to prevent it. 

And you in strong America must never forget that Japan is terribly terribly 
frightened at the tremendous Russian soviet power, which stretches all the way 
across northern Asia to within striking distance of their shores... . But the Japa- 
nese people, and the American people do not want war. And we should not allow 
our governments to pull us against our wills in the direction of war. 
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RECREATION 


THE RECREATIONAL USES OF LAND IN CONNECTICUT. 
By Natuan L. Wuertren and Victor A. Rapport, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Connecticut State College. Storrs Agri- 
— Experiment Station, Bulletin 194, March, 1934, pp. 
80. 

Today in Connecticut over 70 per cent of the population is urban 
and the density of population has increased in 40 years from 155 
persons per square mile to 333 persons. Urbanization has brought 
a need not present “in the days of self-sufficient rural economy,” that 
is, the need for recreational use of land. The factors which are re- 
lated to this situation are abandonment of farm land; more leisure; 
wealth and increase in purchasing ability; proximity to large cities; 
the physical features of Connecticut including hills and woods, more 
than a thousand lakes, river mileage, and extensive coastline; and 
automobile transportation with its system of highways. 

The trend seems to be in the direction of the increasing use of 
land for recreational purposes and indicates the importance of careful 
regional planning of recreational facilities, of systems of highways, 
of sanitary precautions, and of taxation policies. Undoubtedly the 
dissimilarity of interests of the heterogeneous population brings a 
“challenge to the adequacy of local institutions,” particularly in en- 
larging their service areas, in eliminating duplication of effort, and in 
discovering common interests. 


INTERESTS, ACTIVITIES, AND PROBLEMS OF RURAL 
YOUNG FOLK, 1. Women 15 to 29 years of age. By Mitprep 
B. Tuurow. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Agri- 
— Experiment Station, Bulletin 617, December, 1934, 
pp. 57. 


This study had three purposes: 


First, to present a picture of the interests, activities, and problems of unmarried 
young women between the ages of 15 and 29 years living in the open-country areas 
of Genesee County, New York; second, to discover what factors, if any, associated 
themselves with the particular interests, activities, and problems of the girls; third, 
on the basis of the findings of this study, to make tentative suggestions for program 
building which would more nearly meet the needs of rural young women. 
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The data were secured through personal interviews with 300 girls, 
and recorded on a schedule designed for the purpose. “Each girl 
was interviewed by the investigator and the schedule was completed 
in her presence and with her help.” Only 4 per cent of the total 
number were 21 years to 29, so that the findings have to do largely 
with girls 15 to 20 years old. 

Financial and vocational problems and those connected with prog- 
ress in school are most in evidence. The majority of girls did not 
consider they had a problem in misunderstanding on the part of 
their parents. They are choosing the farm as a future home and 
the lure of the urban community is evident. Music and reading are 
favorite leisure-time activities. In addition are card games, dancing, 
parties, plays and motion pictures, going down town, visiting, and 
motoring. Travel has been limited. Religious organizations totaled 
the largest membership. 

From the survey, the author concludes that these girls are, on the 
whole, leading normally well-adjusted but busy lives. They enjoy 
participation in household affairs and enjoy their homes although 
many of them look toward other communities after marriage. The 
values to them of adult approval and adult leadership are evident. 
The adults lead, the young women tend to follow. Recommendations 
include an inventory of services already available to prevent dupli- 
cation and to insure a program adequate for young people including 
activities which will make them more and more independent, will 
anticipate and satisfy more and more of their needs. 


EDUCATION 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By 
Katuarine M. Coox. Pamphlet No. 50, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education. 


Miss Cook, the author of this study, is Chief of the Division of 
Special Problems and made a first-hand study of the present edu- 
cational situation in the Islands. The first part of the report deals 
with the social and economic conditions influencing education. The 
local problems include poverty, few productive industries, low wages, 
unemployment and irregular employment, low standards of living, 
a high death rate and increasing emigration to continental United 
States, racial prejudice, and disorganized family life. The govern- 
ment has instituted a program of rehabilitation and development 
including long-time purchase of homesteads, training in improved 
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farming methods, co-operatives for the sale of farm produce, the 
development of new handicrafts, the promotion of tourist trade and 
of local industries, “remedial work” including family rehabilitation 
and child care, and definite programs of health and education. 

Part II deals with the public schools which are organized on the 
6-3-3 plan. “Practically all children of school age are enrolled . . . 
and attend with reasonable regularity.” Both public and private 
schools are supervised and in both, medical and dental service and 
the services of school nurses are provided at public expense. A vo- 
cational school dealing with agriculture has been instituted. In 
junior and senior high schools, extracurricular activities are carried 
on, and Parent-Teacher associations have been organized in many of 
the schools. The most serious problem is that of securing well- 
trained and adequately compensated teachers. Standards are being 
raised and special provisions for training teachers have been devised. 
Three public libraries are valuable adjuncts to the program of edu- 
cation and rehabilitation. 








Book Notes 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1934, pp. xi+621. 

In addition to the presidential address by the president of the 
Conference, William Hodson, on “The Social Worker in the New 
Deal,” there are several other excellent papers in this volume: for 
example, “Basic Unities in Social Work,” by E. C. Lindeman; “Are 
There Reliable Distinguishing Characteristics of Competent Pro- 
fessional Work?” by Kenneth L. M. Pray; “Population and Social 
Work,” by W. S. Thompson; “Relief and Reconstruction,” by 
Rexford G. Tugwell; “Social Planning for the Future,” by Harry 
L. Hopkins; and “Social Insurance,” by Mollie R. Carroll. The 
reader will find that this report contains an unusual number of 
papers dealing in an enlightening way with public relief, case work, 
and social reconstruction. 


THE CONCEPT OF OUR CHANGING LOYALTIES. By 
Hersert A. Brocxw. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1934, pp. 319. 

Through the study of the changing loyalties of the individual 
personality as those loyalties are brought into being by social groups 
and their social institutions, Dr. Bloch successfully investigates the 
growth and development of that personality. Loyalty as defined 
becomes “the devoted participation of an individual in the workings 
of his group, the zeal with which he attempts to further the aims 
and ideals which his group projects.” This definition of loyalty 
brings that concept into a very near relationship with that of positive 
attitude. 

Rightly assuming that the end of sociology is to understand man 
as a social being, the author undertakes to explore the reasons for 
the constantly changing values which man comes to esteem during 
the changeful nature of his life. This investigation is pursued in 
several directions, i.e., (1) the portrayal of the nature and com- 
pulsive influences of men’s choices; (2) the conception of the separate 
personality, as it is moulded by the encompassing social influences; 
(3) the problem of social analysis for the purpose of discovering both 
the nature of the process of individuation and that of institutions, 
with their relationships to each other; and (4) the specific analysis 
of the state as an institution for purposes of clarifying the nature of 
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the complex creative social process out of which it has emanated. 
Despite the heavy and sometimes ponderous style which the writer 
has adopted, the book is a valuable contribution on the nature of the 
creative process of mind which is “an ever-increasing function of 
man’s transitive experience.” Another good contribution is the 
author’s exposé of the shortcomings of a methodological procedure 
which has embraced only the adding, compiling, measuring, and 
drawing of charts and graphs, and which contentedly ignores those 
creative faculties of the mind which philosophical inquiry brings into 
play. The reviewer has often held that many of the devices for 
measuring qualitative data partake only of the nature of a mental 
device for limiting the scope of inquiry at any particular time, and if 
utilized without further play of creative imagination cannot but hin- 
der the true progress of science itself. Mind itself is an evolutionary 
thing and should not be imprisoned by static devices. It is un- 
fortunate that the author did not adopt clearer expressions to convey 
his thoughts. M. J. V. 


CHURCH UNITY AND MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By H. Paut Dovctass. Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1934, pp. xvii-+-576. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN DISSENT. By Joun M. Mecxuin. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1934. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND SOCIETY. By Louis 
RicHarp Binver. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1934. 


These three books deal with the unity and disunity movements of 
religious bodies. The volume by Douglass, which was the July 
selection of the Religious Book Club, presents the results of a com- 
prehensive study of church union made by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research covering a period of four years. More than 20,000 
persons replied to questionnaires and contributed their own ideas on 
the subject. The main object of the study was to discover the atti- 
tudes of the rank and file of the church’s supporters, as well as their 
leaders, toward church union. The report begins with a summary 
of the objective and subjective factors which produce disunity. Re- 
ligious distance was measured by asking those who responded to the 
questionnaires to indicate the degree of difficulty which they felt in 
associating with members of other faiths and denominations, supple- 
mented by a request of those who favored church union to indicate 
the denominations which they would exclude from a united church. 
Both the complete and partial mergers are traced. The integration 
of churches is a social process, representing a transition from com- 
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plete isolation in some cases to group contact and association, and 
finally to corporate action. Social opposition (conflict and compe- 
tition) is followed by accommodation (combination and merger), 
resulting in unity and identity. The final conclusion, after a care- 
ful analysis of the large mass of material presented, is that “a large 
partial union of the Protestant churches in the United States is not 
only possible but probable.” 

Mecklin goes into the history of the chief dissenters in American 
Christendom—the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Presbyterians— 
that were despised minorities of a century and a half ago, being the 
outcasts in the powerful colonies of Massachusetts and Virginia. He 
stresses, however, that “dissent in the comprehensive sociological 
sense includes all forms of religious revolt against the established 
churches of western Christianity.” The sect is the chief type of dis- 
sent, composed largely of the lower disinherited classes, brought to- 
gether by persecution and oppression. The three main groups of 
dissenters of our early history have become the most powerful Pro- 
testant churches, composing 40 per cent of all adult church members 
and two thirds of all Protestants, and exerting a great influence. But 
what of the final legacy of dissent? There are today 212 different 
denominations with 232,000 individual churches. 

The story of the rise of religious cults as outlined by Binder is the 
most discouraging picture of the modern religious scene. Cults are 
religious abnormalities, resulting in maladjustment in the social proc- 
ess, and mitigate against church unity. Most religious cults are de- 
ficient in social responsibility, the dominant passion being assured 
salvation. Certain aspects of faith receive disproportionate empha- 
sis. The main motive power of a cult is a dominating personality 
with deep enthusiasm. The popularity of certain cults is evidenced 
by the wide consumption of books, pamphlets, tracts, and news- 
papers published by them. Judge Rutherford’s works have ap- 
proached the ten million mark, and he estimates that over 13,502,000 
books descriptive of the teachings of Pastor Russell, have been sold 
or distributed. M. H.N. 





MENTAL HEALTH. By Arruur H. Ruccies, M. D. Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1934, pp. 104. 

The superintendent of Butler Hospital, who is the author, has 
sketched in these three Colver Lectures, given at Brown University 
in 1932, a picture of mental health in the past, in the present, and in 
the future, showing what progress has been made and urging re- 
newed efforts, particularly in the fields of research and prevention. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF MENTAL PATIENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Jon Maurice Grimes. Privately 
published, Chicago, 1934. Pp. xv-+138. 

Institutions and organized professional groups appear to be loath, 
if not constitutionally unable, to achieve their own reformation. 
Medicine, at least as it is practiced in institutions for the mentally 
diseased, is no exception. Dorothea Dix and Clifford Beers who 
are to be credited with the two great reform movements in this 
field in America were not of the medical profession. Conditions in 
mental hospitals are still far from creditable to the American com- 
munity and, if even but a fraction of the factual material here set 
forth were verifiable, these conditions call for a new crusade in behalf 
of these most neglected of all public wards. It is not enough to 
show, as Dr. Grimes has shown, that it is a matter of intelligent 
reorganization and not one of raising more tax money. Resistance 
to reorganization is a characteristic trait of human institutions. Dr. 
Grimes relates that though the American Medical Association appro- 
priated funds for this study and employed him to direct it, after 
the study was completed the Association was content with a very 
brief summary report circulated only among its own House of 
Delegates. The study itself gives a complete survey of institutional 
care in the nation and offers practical suggestions for reform. 


E. F. Y. 


EMILE DURKHEIM ON THE DIVISION OF LABOR IN 
SOCIETY. Translated by Georce Simpson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933, pp. xliv-+-439. 

Mr. Simpson has rendered American sociology a splendid service 
in translating Durkheim’s well-known and significant masterpiece. 
It appears that the translator has handled a difficult task well. In 
his “Estimate of Durkheim’s Work” the translator maintains a 
critical viewpoint; he emphasizes especially the importance of 
Durkheim’s social realism, or the contention that “society, its facts 
and products, exists outside of, and above individuals.” _E. S. B. 


AIDS TO HISTORICAL RESEARCH. By Joun M. Vincent. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934, vii+173. 

In brief essay form the author shows how a number of branches 
of learning, such as paleography, chronology, heraldry, genealogy, 
and geography, are useful in historical research. Any person in- 
terested in social research will find these essays of considerable value. 
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DYNAMICS OF POPULATION. By Franx Lorimer and 
Freperick Osporn. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1934, pp. xiii+461. 


POPULATION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION, wir 
SpeciAL Rererence To JAPAN. By E. F. Penrose. Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, California, 1934, pp. 
xii+347. 

The growing realization that the problems of the world today are 
intimately connected with the quantitative aspects of population fur- 
nishes the writers of these two challenging books with their purposes. 
Both books are the results of laborious research and critical inquiry 
into varied population data, the first mentioned above taking its 
material from the United States, the second from Japan. 

Dynamics of Population presents with amazing clarity a vast ar- 
ray of statistical material which for the future social planner will be 
of inestimable value. As everyone who is at all familiar with popula- 
tion trends in the United States knows, the rate of population growth 
is slowing down; the 1930 census showing for the first time that the 
number of children from 0-4 years was less than the number of 
children from 5-9 years, indicating a marked decline in the birth 
rate; that in 1934, the figures issued for natality and mortality 
indicated a population at reproductive equilibrium. Most alarming 
in some respects is the urban-rural differential. This is significant 
because the rural birth rates, especially those on marginal (poorer) 
lands, were the very ones to be more than sufficient for replacement 
needs. In times of prosperity, the overflow might naturally be ex- 
pected to go to urban centers, but the tendency now is to send back 
the unfortunate urbanites to these same lands. If the condition 
continues, the United States may have created for it, by adverse 
economic conditions, a poor peasant class. With those on private 
and public charity showing also an increase in the birth rate, ac- 
cording to some figures just released, the outlook will be sure to cast 
a spell of gloom over population experts. 

Of specific interest to Californians is the significant finding that 
their state has now one of the lowest reproductive rates in the United 
States, the replacement rate being placed at a loss of 30 per cent per 
generation. This may mean that California will have to struggle to 
keep an influx of the unfortunates out. Still more alarming is the 
indication of an increase among the feeble-minded and a continued 
decrease among the socially adequate. The authors are not, how- 
ever, wholly pessimistic, believing that some constructive social 
policies may be inaugurated when the true situation is revealed to 
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social planners. If it shows anything at all, the book demonstrates 
that population experts need to be called in at the conference table 
for relief planning. We need to be especially careful of the extension 
of relief measures to the socially inadequate, lest the relief bring 
about an increase in their reproductive rate. Those who are most 
fitted for relief are those who are eugenically fit, and it is to be hoped 
that relief from economic pressure and anxiety will be extended with 
care. 

Mr. Penrose’s book is really an examination of the validity of the 
Malthusian laws, and the author arrives at the conclusion that it 
is man himself who is the cause of whatever distresses the world suf- 
fers through population pressure. He declares that a disparity exists 
and must always exist between the distribution of population and 
that of natural resources. Hence, there is no hope in the idea of 
distributing peoples so as to secure the same advantages for all, at 
least not with the present growing tendencies toward extreme nation- 
alism. Inequalities might be somewhat smoothed by migration of 
both people and resources, but these are prevented by nationalistic 
practices, and the very nations which might benefit most by such 
movements are equally guilty with those which might relieve. He 
believes that the best solution would be to work for some internation- 
al organization which would look forward toward a better distribution 
of resources. Japan, he insists, is in for a very critical period during 
the next thirty years, since she is prohibited from sending her over- 
flow into less sparsely settled lands, and has become the victim of 
a movement to bar from export her manufactured articles. If con- 
flict ensues, it will be due to world irrationality and not to any in- 
evitable natural law of population. M. J. V. 


OUR SOCIAL WORLD. By Grace A. Watuis and Witson D. 
Watuis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933, 
pp. xiv-+-378. 

Among the admirable features of this text in sociology for high 
school students is its emphasis on culture. Thus it possesses a 
stability and soundness of background which is unique. At the end 
of each chapter is another special feature which deserves commenda- 
tion, namely, a vocabulary test. The book is well illustrated. Among 
the headings of the main parts are such themes as: society and cul- 
ture, physical basis of society and culture, social forces (custom, 
tradition, public opinion, propaganda), social, political, economic in- 
stitutions, problems of social welfare, and a conclusion in terms of 
social progress. The book is attractively printed and bound. 
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SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. Edited by 
Henry Pratt Farrcuitp. New York: Thos. Nelson and 
Sons, 1934, pp. xii+-768. 

This new book, edited by Dr. Fairchild, is somewhat unique, be- 
ing in the nature of what might be termed a sociological newsreel. 
It is based upon the presentation of newspaper items appearing prin- 
cipally in the New York Times for 1933. The editor, by means of 
fairly judicious selection and arrangement, has sought to present 
materials which are not only of sociological importance in themselves 
but which tend, in the mass, to offer a kind of view of social trends, 
social attitudes, and sociological principles. The editor has chosen 
to place the items under the following headings, namely, The 
People; The Family; Material Foundations of the Family; Social 
Improvement, its Reform and Engineering; Social Aspects of Pro- 
duction; Struggle of Social Philosophies; Social Control; Objectives 
of Social Life; and Social Change and Social Theory. 

Inasmuch as the articles come principally from the New York 
Times, they have a tendency to refer to urban life situations, but, 
fortunately, enough of the items relate to events far-reaching in their 
consequences. This saves the book from being merely a sketch- 
book of urban life. A panorama of events marches steadily across 
the pages, bringing to the reader such diverse happenings as the 
birth of the quintuplets, the rioting of mobs in Paris, the burning 
of books by the German Nazis, and the dropping of the gold stand- 
ard by the United States. 

The book is, in reality, a book of clippings such as has been made 
by many a student of sociology and social problems in attempts to 
illustrate sociological theory by actual references to societal life. One 
great weakness of the book is that the author has not seen fit to 
comment upon the significance of the events selected; consequently 
the burden of interpretation is left to the instructor or to the tender 
mercies of the student. In point of time, the book will find itself 
shortly outdated, and, unless it is to be the first of a series of year- 
books, will have little permanent value. M. J. V. 


ALL IN THE NAME OF GOD. By Evererr R. Curncny. The 
John Day Company, New York, 1934, pp. 194. 

Dr. Clinchy has written an interesting history of racial and re- 
ligious prejudice in the United States. Indirectly he indicates some 
of the factors which caused these prejudices to develop and to take 
form in overt action. He shows how these prejudices have pro- 
duced definite reactions, which at times have strengthened the races 
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and religions against which they were directed. He stresses the 
ways in which racial and religious biases have reflected adversely 
upon the Christian religion and American patriotism with its love of 
liberty for all. 


LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP. By Emory S. Bocarpus. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934, pp. viii+-325. 

The subject of leadership with its attendant problems offers a 
particularly stubborn yet fertile field for the sociologist. The noted 
German sociologist, Simmel, once remarked that the most important 
sociological relationship in the world was that of the leader and his 
followers, culminating in the phenomena of domination and submis- 
sion. It is particularly fortunate, then, that out of the richness of a 
ripe experience in teaching and research in the realm of leadership, 
Dr. Bogardus has chosen to present his summations on the subject. 
As a result, the book becomes a meritorious contribution and a dis- 
tinct asset to the literature on the subject. 

The author’s selection of materials relating to the lives and achieve- 
ments of noted leaders marks the way for a splendid use of the ana- 
lytical method. Leadership qualities which in a sense are the beauti- 
fully flowered culminations of personality in a social situation have 
for the sociologist immense importance. Without an understanding 
of these, the social situation can be neither defined nor understood. 
And herein lies the value of the particular inquiry made by Dr. 
Bogardus. Origins of leadership are noted by him as being located 
in heredity, social stimuli, and in special personality traits. This 
approach affords an easy and clarified method of discussing such 
theories of leadership as the gene, endocrine, associational, opportu- 
nistic, and social personality. 

Finally, the author, drawing upon the more searching biographical 
and autobiographical materials, offers a tentative set of leadership 
principles. Such social-psychological phenomena as_introversion- 
extroversion, focalization of psychic energy, overcompensation, po- 
larization-saturation are subjected to the penetrating light of ex- 
haustive analysis with a view toward finding their meanings to lead- 
ership. The chapters dealing with “Balance and Integration” and 
“Situation and Process” are especially distinctive and finely etched. 
Dr. Bogardus, recognizing with Lange-Eichbaum the supreme im- 
portance which attaches to social appreciation, emphasizes quite 
correctly the parallel significance of followership in a splendid con- 
cluding chapter. Because this is the day of the supreme need for 
truly great leadership, the book is superbly timed. M. J. V. 
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THE SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES IN NORTHWESTERN 
MELANESIA. By Bronistaw Mauinowski. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934, pp. xxviii+603. 

A leading ethnologist here gives an account of courtship, marriage, 
and family life among the natives of the Trobriand Islands, British 
New Guinea. He deals with prenuptial conditions, marriage and 
divorce, pregnancy and childbirth, erotic psychology, magic, folklore, 
ceremonials and ritual, morals and manners, all as they have any 
bearing on the sexual life of these people. The author is without 
doubt the foremost authority on Melanesian customs, and the book 
may well be regarded as a classic in its field. This is a new popular 


edition in one volume, the original having been published in 1929. 
J. E.N. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR LIBERALISM. By Bruce W. Broruersron. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc., 1934, pp. vi+188. 

Liberalism as a concept and trend is traced from early civilizations 
on through the Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and modern scientific view- 
points and contributions. Inner urges for liberalism and humani- 
tarianism are thus seen to be old, continuous, and ever-present in 
society. Man has it within himself to bring forth humanitarian 
social qualities. Ethical standards and: morals are, as it were, inevi- 
table, and very much like instincts that motivate humanity—a part 
of an original human pattern. According to the author, the nature 
of man requires only a fitting social organization to manifest its good- 
ness, and, regardless of place or time, there seems to be unity in the 
trend to mold these human qualities. Possible variations individually 
and socially are recognized, but underlying our institutional forms 
is a system of values determined in the original psychic equipment 
of the normal human being. The author refers to the ultimate per- 
fect unity of interests in which each person would have the value- 
consciousness of all, as a Sociocracy. A new appreciation of the pos- 


sibilities of societal self-direction will be gained by reading this book. 
J. E.N. 


CONDORCET AND THE RISE OF LIBERALISM IN FRANCE. 
By J. Satwyn Scuapiro. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1934, pp. 311. 

Very timely is this exposition of liberalism. While confined for 
the greater part of the discussion to the liberalism of eighteenth 
century France, the book is important for the contribution which it 
makes to the study of the origins, development, and struggles of a 
liberal movement. Basing his arguments for the presentation of his 
study on the assumption that eighteenth century French liberalism 
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most clearly defined its tenets and most boldly set forth its claims, 
Professor Schapiro has chosen to focus his attention upon the ac- 
tivities of Condorcet as the most perfect representative of the phi- 
losophy of liberalism. 

For sociologists, the chapter on “The Idea of Progress” will be 
especially valuable. Condorcet’s Equisse has been critically analyzed 
by the author as a prospectus of history which had for its purpose 
a quest for the key to the supposed progressive evolution of man. 
Condorcet held that progress was subjected to the identical laws ob- 
served in the development of the faculties of the individual. Through 
a proper and philosophic view of history, the facts of progress and 
its laws might be determined. This would, in other words, discover 
the laws of human behavior and make possible prophecies of the 
future. August Comte is noted by the author as having been one of 
the greatest admirers of Condorcet, since he felt that Condorcet had 
given once and for all the scientific idea of social progress. Comte, 
however, pointed out that while Condorcet had an idea of social 
progress, he had none whatsoever of social evolution, and so failed 
to reveal how a given period of history sets the stage for a succeeding 
stage. 

Condorcet, as an exponent of liberalism, was inspired to create a 
pattern for it because of his “intellectual love” of the masses. Only 
through the study of the effects of events upon these masses could 
history truly present itself. The book has an admirable style of 
simplicity which makes for readability; it is a study which will re- 
pay the reader by giving him an added insight into the philosophy 
of both individualism and liberalism. M. J. V. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By A serr Morris. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1934, pp. xii+590. 

This volume covers the usual subject matter of criminology and 
penology, but its author has selected and presented his materials 
in such a way that it is consistently factual, stimulating, and con- 
vincing. Many of the formalities and conventionalities of textbook 
etiquette have been summarily dispensed with to the improvement 
of the text. Doctrinaire attitudes have been avoided, but the author 
has not hesitated to challenge sharply ancient prejudices, disproved 
folk beliefs, and the pseudo science with which this field is overrun. 
Every intelligent layman interested in crime, as well as professional 
students and instructors, will find this volume a splendid approach 
to the subject since it is direct, lucid, well written, and devoid of 
scientific jargon. E. F. Y. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PARETO, HIS SOCIOLOGY. By 


Georce C. Homans and Cuartes P. Curtis, Jr. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1934, pp. xiii+-299-+-vi. 

Pareto (1848-1923) has contributed a number of significant ideas 
to sociology, but he still remains a stranger to many American soci- 
ologists, partly because of the obstruseness of his style, and partly 
because he has not until recently been available in English. While 
the aim of the book under review is commendable and while it suc- 
ceeds in a way in its aim, a restating of its contents might greatly 
improve its lucidity and hence increase its value. 

The chief meaning of Pareto’s Sociologie Générale is found by the 
authors of this /ntroduction in the fact “that it presents a well- 
developed theory of the nonlogical actions of men” such as the 
Fascist movement in Italy or the communist movement in Russia. 
Pareto, as interpreted, finds the logic of science in making series of 
“successive approximations” to the truth. The premise of these suc- 
cessive approximations is found in “an infinite number of facts, 
represented as the action of variables in a state of complicated mu- 
tual dependence,” rather than in cause and effect. 

Homans and Curtis define a fact as being “a receptor experience 
in terms of a conceptual scheme.” On the basis of facts two kinds 
of theories are evolved, experimental and nonexperimental. The 
former are not only based on facts but are subject to further testing 
by facts. The latter may not be based even on facts and may evolve 
simply from sentiments favoring or opposing something or other. 

Pareto’s basic sociological contention is put as follows: Human be- 
havior may be thought of in terms of “acts,” of “sentiments,” which 
motivate the acts, and of “statements” which the doer uses to ex- 
plain his acts. These statements or theories are called “derivatives” 
and contain actual elements or “residues” and unreal factors called 
“derivations.” The residues are abstractions that correspond to the 
acts while derivations are rationalizations that do not correspond to 
the acts. 

Pareto cites six classes of residues: combinations, persistence of 
aggregates, manifestations of sentiments by actions, residues of soci- 
ability, the integrity of the individual, and sexual. The first class 
involves “the putting together of elements previously dissociated.” 
The second refers to the ways that certain systems of thought and 
procedure persist for centuries. The third is found in the expression 
of sentiments in overt acts. The fourth is illustrated by “the tend- 
ency to form clubs or classes.” The fifth is the universal tendency 
to preserve the integrity of the individual by doing and saying things 
which afford status. The sixth is “a kind of preoccupation with sex.” 
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Four classes of derivations are analyzed, namely: affirmations, or 
generalizations of what happens, such as a proverb; authority, or the 
acceptance of a statement because of who said it; accord with senti- 
ments or principles or the justifying of acts because they coincide 
with one’s own sentiments “or with those of others”; and verbal 
proofs, containing faulty logic. 

In addition to residues and derivations Pareto speaks of “interests” 
and “circulation of the élite” as important social factors. Interests 
are “the things men do when they are trying to maintain life.” “The 
circulation of the élite” refers to the tendency of leaders to drop back 
into the masses and of members of the masses to move up into the 
élite. The failure of residues and derivations to tally with reality 
means a lack of “utility” in them. Disturbances of a social “equi- 
librium” may be so violent that there is no returning to the original 
equilibrium, or they may be merely upsets that are followed by a 
continuance of the status quo. E. S. B. 


PROSPECTING FOR HEAVEN. By Epwin R. Emsree. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1932, pp. 185. 

Man has built up a remarkable material culture and has more or 

less conquered the earth; now he is looking forward to conquering 

heaven. The question discussed by eight “talkers” in the book is, 


“Can science harness heaven, so that man may make his own heaven 
on earth?” J. E.N. 


THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. By Grant Foreman. Norman, 
Oklahoma: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. 455. 

The five tribes include the Cherokee, Creek, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Seminole Indians, who were more or less forced to migrate from 
the southern states, to what is now the state of Oklahoma. The 
author skillfully presents aspects and phases of the adaptation of 
some 60,000 Indians to life in their new home as agriculturalists and 
pioneers; he shows the nature of their economic, religious, political, 
legal, and other problems. The story for each tribe is related 
separately and, in general, is carried up to the period of the Civil 
War. The author has a wholesome sympathy and respect for the 
Indians, and no doubt the references to their grievances against 
governmental delays and, specifically, their suffering because of the 
white man’s graft, are not overdrawn. The sociologist and anthro- 
pologist will find the volume instructive and particularly valuable 
for examples of the Indians’ assimilation of the customs and insti- 
tutions of the whites. It is the eighth volume in the “Civilization of 
the American Indian Series,” and is a commendable piece of work. 


J.E.N. 
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MAN AND TECHNICS, 1932, pp. 104; THE HOUR OF DECI- 
SION, 1934, pp. xvi+230. By Oswatp Spencier. Trans- 
lated from the German by Cuas. Francis Atkinson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A courageous prophet or a gloomy croaker, according to whether 
one agrees or disagrees with him, Spengler challenges the deepest 
thought of the reader. The style is forceful and one is held spell- 
bound by the powerful way in which the author strides forward to 
his conclusions. The unthinking may dismiss Spengler with a ges- 
ture but to answer him will require thorough scholarship and a pro- 
found grasp of the large trends of history. In both books Spengler 
follows the same general theories he set forth in his Decline of the 
West. 

In Man and Technics, Spengler uses the word technics in a very 
comprehensive sense. He says technics is something of the very soul 
of all animal life. “Technics is the tactics of living . . . it is pur- 
posive activity.” Social organization divides men into two groups, 
leaders and followers, “thinkers” and “hands.” He offers three evi- 
dences of the imminent decline of Western civilization: 

1. The flight of the born leader from the machine. Modern ma- 
chine technic requires the services of great numbers of outstanding 
brains as organizers, discoverers, engineers, et cetera. Capable men 
are growing weary of the strain as is evidenced by (a) the interest in 
sport, (b) the flight from the cities, (c) the interest in occultism. 

2. “... the mutiny of the Hands.” Machine production robs 
the workers of interest in their work. They are isolated from their 
leaders, do not see the finished product and hence have no joy in 
creation. Misled by agitators, they rise against the leaders. 

3. “Treason to technics.” This, he says, is the most serious. The 
white race has sold the secrets of its machine technic to the colored 
races. The colored races will use the white man’s technic as a weapon 
to wrest control from him and will then drop it. 

Spengler says the depression, “is no mere crisis, but the beginning 
of a catastrophe.” 

In The Hour of Decision Spengler reaches similar conclusions from 
somewhat different data. The current volume is Part One; Germany 
and World-Historical Evolution. The book is divided into three 
parts; World Wars and World Powers, the White World-Revolution, 
The Colored World-Revolution. According to Spengler, history is 
tragic. The long peace before 1914 was unusual and delusive. Men 
have become soft and refuse to face hard facts. He thinks we have 
entered a period of world wars which will end in a world empire just 
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as the struggles of the classic period ended in the Roman Empire. 
The World-Revolution, which radicals talk about, started with ration- 
alism 150 years ago and is now nearing its end. This revolution has 
been carried on by the city “mob” led by a class of professional revo- 
lutionists recruited with the failures from the academic professions. 
If allowed to continue, it will completely wreck Western civilization. 
Spengler’s remedy is a return to a conservatively ordered society 
with a strong state and emphasis on family, inheritance, and property. 
But Western civilization is threatened not only by the class war with- 
in but also by a race war from without. The Colored World-Revolu- 
tion is well on its way. The World War was a triumph for the colored 
races. They saw the weaknesses of the white nations and learned 
their military secrets. Their awe of the white man has vanished. A 
people of spiritual and material power is needed to lead the white 
world if it is to survive. The elements of power are, fecundity, prop- 
erty, inheritance, and will to power. Germany, by reason of her 
history, is less exhausted than any of the white nations. Can she be 
roused to the occasion? J. H. Kershner 


THE KATKARIS. By A. N. Wetinc. Girgaon, Bombay: The 
Bombay Book Depot, 1934, pp. 155. 

Anthropological and sociological data are presented concerning the 
Katkaris, an aboriginal tribe of the Bombay Presidency, but the 
emphasis intended is sociological. The data fall principally under 
technical culture, social organization, death and funeral customs, arts 
and sciences. The author, despite considerable difficulty in gather- 
ing his information, has written a valuable monograph on a tribe re- 
garded generally as of a criminal or lowly class, and regarding whom 
little has been available to students in the social sciences. J. E.N. 


THE SECOND GENERATION JAPANESE PROBLEM. By 
Epwarp K. Strone, Jr. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, pp. viii-+292. 

After stating the main problem that is considered, namely, the 
occupational difficulties of the second-generation Japanese, the author 
gives an account of Japanese immigration to the United States, of the 
rise of prejudice against the Japanese, and of the objections that are 
raised to their presence. In comparing the second-generation Japa- 
nese with Caucasians “regarding intelligence, motor performances, 
interest, certain personality traits, and ability in art,” he finds “rela- 
tively slight differences between the two groups.” He then discusses 
their occupational distribution, the changes in their occupational status, 
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and the need for vocational guidance. He finds that their problems 
are very much like the problems of any other second-generation 
group. Their chief destructive problem is that they “do not look like 
Americans.” However, opportunities are present for them to rise 
somewhat above the culture levels of their parents and for a few to 
achieve great things. The book is well supplied with both statistical 
and interview materials and the author’s attitudes are fair, pains- 
taking, and objective. The result is a monograph that deserves wide 
study. E. S. B. 


TAMING PHILIPPINE HEADHUNTERS. By Fenix M. 
Keesinc and Marie Keesinc. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 288. 

In this “study of government and cultural change in Northern 
| Luzon,” the reader will find a wealth of factual materials concerning 
' mountain peoples who indirectly are in conflict with more advanced 
coastal groups, and who by virtue of possessing a simple culture are 

apparently doomed to succumb before the attractions, many of them 
; superficial, of a higher culture. Special topics include: The moun- 
i tain region and its people, Spanish and American penetration, justice 
‘4 and public order, missions and health authorities versus the old 
jf religion, the school door, and the future of these non-Christians in 
if a Philippine setting. The study covers “some eight Mohammedan 
groups, and twenty-two or more so-called pagan groups.” In his 
b, “Introduction” Theodore Roosevelt points out how the Philippines 
comprise a large indigenous population with a culture different from 

that of the United States, and how only a small amount of racial 
| intermingling with Americans occurs. Hence the “colony” does not 
4 become closely attached to the “mother-nation.” “Under these cir- 
: cumstances inclusion as an integral part of the nation is impossible, 
and a dominion status difficult to attain.” E.S.B. 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENT. By G. W. Attport 
and P. E. Vernon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. ix+269. 


This book investigates personality on the level of behavior and ex- 
pression. Part A, which is devoted to “the consistency of gesture 
and style,” shows that “insofar as personality is unintegrated, expres- 
sive movement is self-contradictory.” Part B is concerned with 
“handwriting and personality.” A degree of significance in the re- 
lation of handwriting to personality when handwriting as a whole 
and personality as a whole are compared. An extensive bibliogra- 
phy is appended to these studies on the psychological nature of cer- 
tain phases of personality. 
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CANADIAN ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. By Joun A. Batt. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1934, pp. 105. 


In this study is given a brief review of the history of Canadian 
effort to regulate and control industrial combinations. The begin- 
nings were made in 1889 but the original act proved comparatively 
ineffective. Accordingly, a new law was passed in 1910. This was 
modified somewhat during the war and in 1919 additional legislation 
was enacted. 

When the law of 1919 was held invalid, the stage was set for a 
new deal, and as a consequence the comprehensive legislation of 1923 
was enacted. The new law did not prohibit industrial combinations 
but it did prohibit organizations detrimental to others, whether con- 
sumers or producers. Furthermore, the law applied even though the 
combine ceased its unlawful activities after investigation had been 
made. The new law became both enforceable and effective and 
seems to have proved beneficial to the country. G. B. M. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY. Edited by Cartes A. Hart. 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1934, pp. xii+-203. 
Papers read at the ninth annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association are here presented as a symposium. The 
subjects discussed range widely, from the social theory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, to the philosophies of capitalism, communism, 
Fascism, internationalism, and the concepts of value, family, edu- 
cation, religion, and other topics. They fall into three divisions: 
social forms, social forces, and the philosophy of history. With 
an approach that may be described as Neo-Scholastic, the contribu- 
tors, who are men prominent as authors and educators, discuss some 
of the most vital problems of the day, as related to a philosophy of 
society. J. E.N. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS. Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, Minnes- 
ota, Volume VIII, 1934, pp. x+176. 

There are included ten articles or documents that deal with the 
role of Norwegian immigration in American history, the problems 
of migration and assimilation of culture in the new land, Norwegian 
politics in the United States, literature and the press, et cetera. A 
twenty-six page selected bibliography of materials published during 
the last two or three years, and relating specifically to Norwegian- 
American history, indicates that there is a surprising amount of ac- 
tivity in that field of writing. The entire series, of which this book 
is the eighth, is valuable for source materials of a high order. 


J. E.N. 
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MOSCOW DIALOGUES. By Juuiws F. Hecxer. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1934, pp. xvi+284. 


RELIGION AND COMMUNISM. By Jutius F. Hecxer. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1934, pp. xii+-302. 


RUSSIAN SOCIOLOGY. By Junius F. Hecxer. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1934, pp. xvi+312. 

In the Foreword to Moscow Dialogues, John MacMurray, the dis- 
tinguished professor of mind and logic of the University of London, 
says of Dr. Hecker, the author, “His mind is transparently honest, 
as any reader who is unprejudiced will see for himself. He wants 
to explain rather than to convince.” The “Dialogues” are carried 
on by an American group including a banker, a Rotarian, a reform- 
ist, a professor, a humanist, and one “Socraton” who expounds the 
philosophy lying behind the revolutionary movement in Russia. The 
central theme is dialectic materialism which is defined as the study 
of things “not as fixed and permanent, but in a moving continuity 
of interpreting opposites.” It is an evolutionary philosophy that 
presupposes revolutionary breaks as “integral part of the evolution- 
ary process.” It is a philosophy that traces its origins to Hegel and 
Kant but particularly to a third great German philosopher, namely, 
Spinoza. The author fails to make clear, however, how a classless 
society will remain classless. He criticizes mechanistic materialism 
because it sees only the similarity between nature and society, and 
idealism, because it recognizes only the difference; he supports dialec- 
tical materialism because it accepts the unity of these differences, 
and the idea that revolution is a transitional step to further evo- 
lution. 

In Religion and Communism, Dr. Hecker asserts that the com- 
munist movement “declares itself unreservedly and categorically 
against every religion, whether orthodox, humanitarian, or philo- 
sophical.” It goes so far as to emphasize “that reformed, modernized, 
socialized and every other improved religion, is worse than the old 
orthodox, reactionary religion.” He describes the “Atheist Inter- 
national” which pursues “the task of organizing freethinkers and 
atheists all over the world.” He asserts, on the other hand, that “the 
young soviet people have demands which today are not satisfied, 
so they reject both the existing religious teachings and the anti- 
religious propaganda,” seeking a message with emotional and ethical 
values not found in present-day communism and that will be more 
intellectual and “more esthetic in form and sentiment” than “any 
of the old institutions of religion.” 
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Nineteen years ago the author wrote a book on Russian Sociology 
but the present work by that name is much more complete. How- 
ever, neither is a sociology in the American sense. Each is a dis- 
cussion of social philosophy. In Russia, social philosophy is repre- 
sented in part by the subjectivist school which includes Lavrov, 
Mikhalovsky, and Kaseyev. Lavrov is an extremist in the develop- 
ment of subjective-teleological ideas. Mikhalovsky is pronounced 
the most original of Russian social philosophers. Kaseyev is the 
most thorough and extensive scholar. These men all reject “the 
impersonal mechanistic view of the dialectic school of economic de- 
terminists,” that is, of the communists. Attention is next given to a 
miscellaneous group of social philosophers, including Kropotkin with 


his well-known doctrine of mutual aid and his belief “that in every. 


civilization social disintegration and decay have followed the cen- 
tralized state.” Kovalevsky, DeRoberty, Novikom, and Sorokin are 
considered in order. According to DeRoberty, society is “an associ- 
ation of associations.” Sorokin is criticized because of his “ill-dis- 
guised hatred of the Bolshevik regime,” Lenin is interpreted as con- 
ceiving of the soviet state as “a transitional organ, which in time, 
with the disappearance of classes, will itself disappear,” and be fol- 
lowed by a voluntary co-operative state. Among other writers con- 
sidered is Bogdanov, whose emphasis was on abstract ideas as the 
driving force in the world, an emphasis that stands in opposition to 
the Marxian stress on a new economic structure of society. E. S. B. 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY. By Apa H. Arurrr. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933, pp. x-+250. 

The point of view is conservatively in line with modern psy- 
chiatry. Selected chapter topics are: adolescent escape and defense 
mechanisms, emotional maturing, disturbances in adolescent person- 
ality, and the hygiene of adolescence. The role of social situations 
in adolescent psychology is suggested here and there but in the main 
is undeveloped. A brief glossary is added to this serviceable intro- 
duction to an understanding of youth. 


TRAINING IN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. By Saran H. 
re New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1934, pp. xii 

This is a report on the experiences of the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance established by the Commonwealth Fund. After reviewing 
briefly the history of psychiatric social work and describing the or- 
ganization of the Institute, the author discusses such problems as: 
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training values in group conferences on cases, relations of super- 
visors and students, and volume and quality of student work. A 
number of interesting suggestions may be gleaned from the pages 
of this book. 


INDEX, PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK, 1874-1933. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, pp. x-+236. 

Two indexes in one are found in this volume, namely, an index 
of authors and an index of subjects. When it is noted that no index 
of the Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work has 
been published since 1906 and that this Index covers a total of sixty 
volumes of the Proceedings, the value of the document will be self- 
evident. The work was done by the late Mrs. Bertha Freeman 
Hooper, assisted by Mrs. Alice P. Atkinson. The product is note- 
worthy for its attention to analysis of subject matter and to details. 


MODERN MOTHERHOOD. By C taupe E. Heaton. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1935, pp. xxii+271. 
In this book of instructions for expectant parents will be found 
technical advice stated simply. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. By Joun L. Guu. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935, pp. viii+632. 

In revising and bringing up to date the first edition of this volume, 
Dr. Gillin has “largely rewritten” the contents, eliminated the bibli- 
ographies at the ends of the chapters, enlarged the footnotes, and 
introduced pertinent materials obtained on his travels in foreign 
countries. He has reduced or eliminated a few chapters and added 
others giving a final result of one less chapter and 240 less pages. 
The present edition is greatly improved over the initial volume. It is 
compact and yet encyclopedic and replete with factual and illustra- 
tive materials from all countries having modern penal systems. It 
will add many friends to the already large numbers of readers and 
users of the earlier edition. 











Social Drama Notes 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, A drama in three acts. By Lituian 
Hetitman. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, pp. 118. 


Strikingly absorbing in its theme, The Children’s Hour is a play for 
both parents and teachers to see or read. Its action unfolds the 
tragedy which has been brought about by the wickedness of a white 
lie coming from the mouth of a young female adolescent. Into the 
private school of the Misses Wright and Dobie comes one Mary 
Tilford, the most perverse and sinister young miss who has yet ap- 
peared in literature. The schoolmistresses have toiled for years to 
bring into being their establishment, and a strong sense of loyalty 
and comradeship has unified them. Miss Wright is engaged to marry 
Dr. Cardin, a relative of Mary Tilford, whose grandmother, Mrs. 
Tilford, has endowed the school with her good will. 

Overhearing a conversation between Miss Dobie and her trouble- 
making aunt, a retired actress, two school girls tell Mary Tilford of 
it. Mary, resentful of the discipline, chooses to interpret the story 
with a malicious sexual connotation. Using the story as a pretext for 
justification, she runs from the school to her doting grandmother. 
The credulous old lady immediately imparts the news to the parents 
of the girls, and they lose no time in removing them from the influ- 
ence of the Wright-Dobie school. Thus the lives of the schoolmistress- 
es are wrecked by the false story of the sex perversion acts; Miss 
Dobie shoots herself, and Miss Wright refuses to marry Dr. Cardin. 

Miss Hellman by merely hinting at the repressed wish for sexual 
excitement in Mary Tilford has given it a far greater dramatic ex- 
pression than it could otherwise have had. She has also, superbly 
and powerfully, portrayed the effect of scandal gossip upon the social 
situation, no mean bit of social-psychological description. But it is 
in the character sketch of the sadistic adolescent that her play takes 
on its scorching interest. The hidden thoughts of the girl come to 
be revealed through a series of delicately suggested behavior actions, 
such as the whispering into her grandmother’s ear and her sinking 
into a chair, finally triumphant over the acceptance of her lie. The 
play will be the subject of much discussion, for it is provocative. It 
may shock a good many; if it only shocks those who really need it, 
so much the better. I should advise particularly all those charged 
with secondary education to read this play. M. J. V. 
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Social Photoplay Notes 


Baboona by Martin and Osa Johnson is a motion picture in a class 
by itself. It is a remarkable exhibition of colorful photography, 
skillful aviation, and of animal and human life in Africa. Vast un- 
explored regions of Africa are revealed for the first time to the hu- 
man eye. Wild animals and people are taken unawares as the two 
airplanes of the Johnson expedition fly within a few feet of the 
ground with motion picture cameras equipped with sound apparatus 
in full operation. Startled wildebeests, zebra, elephant, lion, leopard, 
rhinoceros, crocodile, giraffe, flamingo, and hippopotamus are 
caught by the camera as they spring into action. Then there are 
the baboons and other members of the monkey family that are 
shown while engaged in their normal daily activities. Animal com- 
binations, such as the giraffe and rhino, the elephant and the ac- 
companying flocks of white birds, are faithfully reproduced. Con- 
flicts between beast and beast, between baboons and their adversaries 
among the monkeys, are vividly shown. Animal migrations, such 
as those of countless herds of elephants on the march, not to mention 
animal flights such as the sudden departure of the baboons before 
their enemy, the leopard, with a full accompaniment of comedy, are 
high lights of the picture. Villages of pigmies and of tall Kaffirs 
are revealed in their native setting. The encirclement of majestic 
Mt. Kenya at the equator is a rare feat. Too high praise for the 
intrepid work of Martin and Osa Johnson for their friendly, faithful 
reproductions of human and animal life in Africa can hardly be 
given. 


Sequoia, adapted from Malibu by Joseph Vance Hoyt, ranks high 
in several important particulars. It is built on the principle that 
environment is stronger than heredity. More specifically, by social 
conditioning, the puma (mountain lion) and the deer are seen to 
co-operate with and to befriend each other. When conditioned to 
act as friends from babyhood, the puma and the fawn continue that 
relationship after both have matured. The deer shows no fear of 
the mountain lion, and the latter in turn is stimulated only to gentle 
ways when associated with the deer with which he grew up. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone, after seeing and enjoying 
Sequoia, could shoulder a gun and in the name of sport go out and 
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stalk and kill and gloat over the killing of nature’s graceful master- 
piece, a deer. This photoplay drives home the inhuman and the 
subbrutal aspects of shooting and killing harmless wild animals 
which are enjoying the freedom of the wilds, and of calling the 
exercise fun. 

Sequoia also shows up the shameless tricks of that lowdown 
human being who regularly seeks to circumvent the game laws of 
state and nation in order to obtain a few paltry dollars paid to him 
by honorable men from the city who desire thereby to be known as 
“sreat sportsmen.” Throughout the picture the photography adds 
immeasurably to the power of the wholesome and indirect sug- 
gestions upon which the plot is based. 


Babbitt as a social photoplay is a real success. It creates and 
maintains an atmosphere of pleasant banter, and at the same time 
drives home piercing shafts of truth. The superficial ways in which 
the fraternal order of the “Zebras” fool away countless hours in 
various antics and pranks raise basic questions about the uses to 
which leisure time may be put. At least one connection between 
politics and graft is made plain. Business men who are honorable 
in their dealings with their immediate friends show no hesitation in 
working against public welfare. Even the president of the 
“Zebras” sees nothing wrong in taking advantage of his fellow towns- 
people, for he unhesitatingly attempts to put over a smooth business 
deal with the connivance of public officials. 


David Copperfield, based on the classic by Charles Dickens, por- 
trays remarkably well the existing social conditions of middle nine- 
teenth century England. As will be remembered from the actual 
story, various characters are presented to symbolize class distinctions 
in the England of Dickens’ time. The film was adapted for the 
screen by Hugh Walpole, modern novelist, and is one of the few 
presented which has remained unchanged. 

Emblematic of the upper middle-class women of the period, 
David’s widowed mother was sadly untrained to meet life; women of 
the time were not expected to attend to business affairs, and she knew 
nothing which would be useful in caring for her young son. Later 
in the story, a similar characterization is drawn about David’s child 
wife, Dora. The stern stepfather, Mrs. Copperfield’s second husband, 
represents the cruelty and injustice to children and expresses the old 
adage that they “should be seen and not heard.” 
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David is eventually sent to London to work, where he is shown in 
typical scenes of child labor, where young lads were forced to work 
hard and long hours and received rough treatment. The Micawbers, 
with whom David boards in London, are symbolic of the lower 
classes, living in poverty in cramped quarters, and finally going to 
jail for a minor debt. One is given a backscenes view of life in the 
prisons among filth and squalor, where a man has no chance to re- 
deem himself. 

The fisherman family of David’s old nurse, Peggoty, is pictured 
as the usual fisher folk, simple and rough in their manners, but ex- 
tremely good hearted. They are strict in their morals, but kind and 
generous and very happy in their frugal surroundings. 

Social relationships between the upper and lower classes are shown 
distinctly in the attitudes of Uriah Heep for his master, Wickliff. 
Pictorial descriptions of the countryside of England are as inter- 
esting as those of the cities and present an accurate and vivid picture 
of the country during the period of Dickens’ life. 

Characterizations were ably filled in all instances and although the 
picture runs for 126 minutes instead of the usual 90, it does not seem 
tiresome. Dickens’ David Copperfield contains so much counterplot 
woven into the actual story that it would have been a very difficult 
task indeed to cut the novel to film length. I. J. H. 


